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Multiplicity in Uniformity: 


Poetry and the Great Leap Forward 


By S. H. CHEN 


THE Great Leap Forward has not only been measured by the claimed 
increases of grain and steel production by so many million tons. Peking 
boasts too that the Leap produced, in 1958 alone, millions and millions 
of poems and songs. These products, both in themselves as art and in 
their way and manner of accomplishment, should reveal a picture of how 
the mental life, or, more precisely, how the mental as well as physical 
energy, of the nation is being vigorously mobilised, organised and 
directed. For, as much of the steel was, regardless of its quality, pro- 
duced in “ backyard furnaces,” so are myriads of these poems and songs, 
regardless of their aesthetics, made by farm teams in the fields, workers 
in the factories, and labourers building roads or bridges. The people are 
goaded and urged, instructed and inspired by tireless party cadres who 
exhort all social and racial groups that, among other purposes, there 
has to be a new epoch of poetry production to celebrate the new era in 
Chinese history. 

There is enough evidence to show that the phenomenal, quantitative 
success is real. And the immediate effect of this success may be readily 
observed as therapeutic. It is as if the gasping, agonising interjections 
of “ ai-ya! a-yo!” of men, and of women too, under the back-crushing 
weight of iron or earth, were transformed into facilely rhythmic and, 
more important, “ideologically correct” words, which they are told 
to recite or sing pridefully as their own invention. Whatsoever rest 
periods (one would hesitate to say “ leisure”) they may get, they are 
not allowed to remember their fatigue, but are called on to enjoy the 
uplifting pastime of poetry-contests, which, they are told, would make 
a Tu Fu or Li Po out of them, or better. For those great poets Tu and 
Li were unfortunately born in the wrong age of “ feudalism,” and much 
of their writing must be regarded as “incorrect” or “retarded.” But, 
today, under the leadership of Chairman Mao and the Communist Party, 
the people’s poetry can never be “incorrect.” One example out of 
myriads, from a song reportedly by peasants in Shensi Province, goes 
like this: 
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Each year our farm production grows, 

Grains and cotton pile up mountain high, Hurrah\ 
Eat the grains, but don’t forget the sower, 

The Communist Party’s our dear Ma and Pa. 


Let this not be too easily dismissed as a puerile jingle. Think of 
it rather as the first words which the anonymous baby of the Revolution 
is taught proudly to sing and imitate. Innocent, docile, yet capable of 
lusty outcry, such a baby is to be regarded as the ideal model for the 
millions of the toiling masses in their elementary literary education. All! 
who sing in its voice are praised, for it is also adored as the symbol of the 
awaited happy future. But for the present, these voices serve splendidly 
an immediate purpose, and strike a resounding note that dominates all 
proclamations of literary value, true or false. The poet-critic Hsiao San 
commented on the above-quoted poem in the People’s Daily of 
February 11, 1958, in an article entitled “ The Best Poetry,” a panegyrical 
piece which was echoed, moreover, by practically all other professional 
poets and writers, often in even more ecstatic eulogies: 


“This is the first year of our Second Five-Year Plan, also the first 
of the fifteen years in which our steel and other important industrial 
productions will catch up with those of England. ... At this time, all 
over our whole country how innumerable are the beautiful songs being 
sung, and how innumerable are the magnificent poems [like this] being 
composed! These are the best poetry.” 


If the question of criteria for “magnificent” “best poetry” like 
this must raise any sensitive brow, the reports on the salutary social 
effect of the do-it-yourself mass production of songs and poems by all 
the people merit some credence. One on village life in Shansi Province, 
in the Wen-Hui Pao, April 15, 1958, referring to poetry and song pro- 
duction during the Great Leap, epitomised the effect well enough: 


“It has tempered the labourers’ spiritual life. . . . Popular today in 
the country is this observation: ‘In the past, people worked with 
knitted brows and sour faces; today they work with glad brows and 
smiling faces. Where in the past there were idle visits, quarrels and 
gossips, today there are songs, dances and studies of culture.’ ” 


Songs and dances had been used earlier as a powerful means for 
organisation, indoctrination and mobilisation of the masses even when 
the Communists were preparing to seize power before 1949. But never 
until the past two years had there been such a hyper-intensification of 
the efforts to sow seeds of poetry and stir up every bit of even the 
humblest soil, tapping the oldest roots of folk art to bring forth poetry 
from the masses, but for the ambitious state programme on its gigantic 
and perilous road of national construction. The establishment of the 
Communes during the past two years, the virtually atavistic return to 
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ancient communal life, and the emotional and physical strains thus 
caused by the Great Leap, seem to be reasons obvious enough for 
the possibility, as well as the need, of this stupendous mass poetry 
movement. 

And on the theoretical level, the overwhelming phenomena of 
“ success,” even if only quantitative, as some Peking or Shanghai critics 
in their sober moments amid the deafening general claque dare 
admit, has encouraged a unique revisionist outcry in the otherwise 
severely anti-revisionist atmosphere of China as regards Marxian 
doctrines. “Is Marx’s Principle of Unbalance between Art Production 
and Material Production Applicable to Socialist Literature?”* is a 
rhetorical question put as the title of an article in the Wen-Yi Pao (No. 2, 
1959), and firmly answered no. After citing cases of the colossal literary 
Great Leap along with the economic, its author, Chou Lai-hsiang, con- 
cludes that this “ Marxian theory of unbalance . . . is outdated.” For 
“new conditions have appeared” in China today; the contradiction 
which Marx saw between the three factors, “ productive forces,” “ social 
relations ” and “ consciousness,” caused by the modern division of labour, 
which segregated and “imprisoned” the artist, is believed to have 
vanished, and the author declares that “the harmonious compatibility 
between art production and material production will be the eternal law.” 
How valid this new theory is, or indeed how long it will be allowed to 
stand as Party policy changes, it is hard and perhaps entirely futile 
to estimate. 

The works and ideas expressed by a writer may any time be torn to 
pieces once he is described as a “ rightist” or something similar—wit- 
ness the degradation of the Stalin Prize-winning novels of Miss Ting 
Ling along with the personal attacks on her.? But for the moment Mr. 
Chou Lai-hsiang’s daring article is sufficient indication of the intoxicated 
frenzy aroused by the production of multimillion poems among the 
masses, which drove at least one critic to overreach himself in even 
challenging a part of the Marxism canon.° 

Nor should we too readily dismiss the expression of extreme enthu- 
siasm among all the writers and poets, some long since well-established 
like Kuo Mo-jo, Mao Tun, Feng Chih and others, as mere lip-service 
under duress. The production of countless songs and poems by the 
proletarian hosts in such a short time cannot but be impressive to them. 
Accustomed to finer craftsmanship as they may have been, they cannot 


1 This apparently refers to Marx’s ideas in Critique of Political Economy, though 
citations in Mr. Chou’s article are from a Chinese version: Marxism and Literature. 

2 See a sample tirade in Wen-hsueh P’ing-lun, No. 1, 1959, pp. 67-83. 

8 Polemics, though not violent, have already been set off by this article. In Wen-yi Pao, 
No. 4, 1959, Chang Huai-chin is raising objections which in no way, however, reflect 
on the enthusiasm for the Great Leap in poetry production. 
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but now admire the sheer plenitude of the products. The Shensi peasant 
poem we have just quoted may in itself as a single piece be indeed 
trivial and ludicrous, just as a drop of salt water is trivial and even 
distasteful. But in China today it is not just drops, but raging, roaring, 
gigantic ocean-waves made out of them that are confronting, converging 
on and converting the old world of letters for the time being. And 
conceivably, in so far as literature affects as well as reflects life, 
society and culture, there will be consequences which at present we can 
only try to gauge. 

Let us first try to see how these waves, the “ high tides of creation ” 
among the masses, ch’uang-tso kao-ch’ao, as all the journals are 
reporting, have been actually raised, and then also examine the character 
of the works in a few more directions and details. Their impressiveness 
being primarily in their overwhelming quantity, we resort to some 
statistics. When one first read of the “million poem movement” in 
many journals, it seemed simply to be common hyperbole. And, inci- 
dentally, hyperboles have so overloaded Chinese prose literature during 
the Great Leap that perhaps only an admirer of the Elizabethan 
euphuistic style can enjoy them. But then one sees that the production 
of “ million poems ” are reported by units, like quotas, from the small 
community, county or town to the provincial level. And a million or 
millions of poems are expected not only from each province of greater 
population and higher literacy, but from such remote frontier ones as 
Inner Mongolia and Yunnan. The fulfilment of these quotas can be 
calculated on the basis of more or less precise figures which are available. 
The Wen-hsueh P’ing-lun, a most sophisticated journal, edited by well- 
known pre-Communist authors and Peking University professors, pub- 
lished a sample of partial statistics on the literary products of the workers 
in 1958, as compared with the year before, in its February 1959 issue. 

Among workers in Shanghai, the number of participants in literary 
creation jumped from 889 in 1957 to over 200,000 in 1958, having 
produced in the one year more than five million works. Those in a 
much smaller town, T’ang Shan in Hopei Province, produced over two 
million. “In Tien Tzin and T’ang Shan, many ‘thousand-poem small 
groups (hsiao-tzu)’ and ‘ten thousand-poem workshops (ch’é chien)’ 
have appeared.” The productivity of a small town in Luan County of 
Hopei Province is perhaps regarded as fair average for both town and 
country, and is much more closely scanned. Though the figure of the 
population is not given, the times of individual participation in literary 
activities in 1958 are recorded as 1,428,428. Then more specifically we 
are told that 6,038 workers participated in poetry-and-song movements, 
and produced a total of 83,133 poems and songs throughout the year. 
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The production therefore averages over twelve poems and songs per 
capita. 

Even if one is not so carried away as to apply, as far as arithmetic 
goes, the average to the 600,000,000 of the Chinese population to obtain 
a production figure of over six billion poems a year, the quantitative 
success of the Multimillion-Poem Movement would still remain true 
to its claim. But confirmation of the enormity of sheer numbers 
should not leave unanswered another question: Considering the high 
percentage of illiteracy, 60 per cent. according to a recent estimate despite 
intensive anti-illiteracy efforts in recent years, how can so many peasants 
and labourers write at all, not to speak of composing poems and songs? 
The fact is that these poems and songs were not written, but are said to 
have been “ produced” or “created” by the masses. And they are 
produced by the method of suggestion, often mass suggestion, in the 
name of “ collaboration,” and “inducement” on the part of the cadres 
and other cultural workers. 

The task of the cadres and their helpers nominally, however, is only 
to “collect,” to put down in writing for those who cannot write, as well 
as to copy down the small percentage that are written and published. 
They are published, though seldom in printing, but in large characters 
on bulletin boards and walls all over prominent places in towns and 
villages. The task of the “ collectors ” bears an exquisite classical name, 
ts’ai feng, “ collection of airs of the states,” a term that has in ancient 
tradition glorified the most treasured Classic of Poetry, or Shih-Ching,* 
of over two thousand years ago, largely gathered under the Chou dynasty 
from folk songs as direct voices of the people. Eulogies, extolling the 
revival of this beautiful tradition under the present government and 
party, are of course plentiful. There is indeed the distinction that the 
ancient songs in sharp image and clear tone criticised the state govern- 
ments and princelings and with deeply moving pathos sang of the 
people’s suffering under inhuman enforcements of labour and conscrip- 
tion, whereas the present songs and poems only express tearful gratitude 
to Chairman Mao and the Party, preach devotion to the government, and 
are hilariously joyful about the hardest labour imaginable. The justifica- 
tion however is simple: under Communism all is changed for the 
positive. 

True, a proposition has been made that today’s creation by the 
people be “ faithfully recorded and scientifically preserved.”* And the 
question of “ faithful transcription” versus “ retouch” has been raised.® 
But the great Kuo Mo-jo himself, perhaps still the most influential 


4 English translation by Arthur Waley, entitled The Book of Songs (London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1937). ; 
5 Wen-yi Pao, No. 2, 1959, p. 10. 6 Min-chien Wen-hsueh, April, 1958. 
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literary pundit in Peking today, gave his blessing to the “ golden touch.” 
“We all know,” he proclaimed in an interview, “that a poem can be 
touched from stone into gold!” How many of the “collected” items 
did, or needed to, undergo the golden touch cannot be determined. But 
the general uniformity of millions of the “ hallelujahs ” can already be 
decided in the process of their production. One report of exemplary 
success in remote Yunnan Province is revealing (Wen-yi Pao, No. 2, 
1959). The cadres as a “literary brigade” penetrate deeply into the 
mountainous country, not by themselves, but through a hierarchy of a 
local party organisation down to the village cells. Native grade school 
teachers are called on to co-operate. It is a frontier district where both 
Chinese and minority aborigines reside, and the rate of literacy is very 
low. When the village crowds gather, the intention to “collect airs” is 
explained, and one can imagine that the benevolence of Chairman Mao 
and the Communist Party is extolled as the principal theme of the oratory. 
Glorification of national achievements in reconstruction comes next, 
then homage to “labour heroes,” “ model workers” and their selfless 
dedication, and the praise of achievements in the locality. The crowds 
are induced into a festive mood. The declared purpose of the gathering 
is to collect from them songs and tunes which they have long since 
known. But the themes for creating new songs, as we can see, have 
been effectively suggested. 

New words, however crudely put together, are glamorised as befitting 
the new ideology. And they fill the familiar old tunes as substitute for 
the “unreconstructed ” old words of native folk airs. This, thanks to 
the great latitude of rhyming patterns in the Chinese language and its 
immense richness in homophones, can be done in moments of effective 
mass suggestion almost as easily as if by reflex action. If the sentiment 
expressed in these new “airs” thus “collected” for permanent record 
may be illusory and transient, the psychological appeal in the process 
of the “ collection ” is at least real at the time. The more illiterate people 
are, after such a long, glorious Chinese literary tradition, the greater 
usually is their respect and envious admiration for learning and for 
literary ventures. They cannot but feel grateful and elated, when they 
find suddenly in their midst college graduates and venerable school shien- 
sheng (masters) who not only sing unashamedly their rustic tunes, seeking 
avidly for the words, but cajole them to produce more new ones on 
simple but exalted high-sounding themes, and dignify their improvisa- 
tions as the best composition. Of course the heavy demand for the 
production of iron or grain is at no time let up. The farmers and 
workers worry about the next day’s work, and even some local party 
leaders are dubious about the song-and-poem festivals. But, as the 
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Yunnan report says, the people soon find the poem-collectors are busy 
by their side as they work. In a mining village, “ When they pump the 
bellows, we (the collectors) pump the bellows. When they break the 
ores, we break the ores.” Thus they sing and improvise with the 
collectors’ help, and perhaps also get suggestions, being corrected as 
well as recorded in the process. One song thus produced is given as an 
example of the new song-makers’ joy, gratitude and pride: 


Chairman Mao’s good leadership, so good, 

College graduates come here to “ pick up our tune.” 7 
Yellow mud on our legs, but as man to man, 

I sing a tune to greet our “ next of kin.” ® 


No wonder the small literary brigade could report that in “ about ten 
days over a thousand items were collected,” in this distant corner of 
Yunnan Province. “Every village, every hamlet, all the fields and all 
the hilltops are filled with songs. While the people are singing old songs, 
they invent so many new ones at the same time that you can collect and 
collect, but they never end.” Thus millions and millions of such songs 
and poems were produced and collected during one year of the Great 
Leap, with more and more to come. 

An indication of how the quantitative immensity may at this time 
be changing even the concept of the quality of poetry can be noted in 
the current numerical phrases when the poems are counted. Instead 
of by “ pieces,” which would be shou, the old “ classifier ” which every 
student of Chinese knows, poems are sometimes spoken of in terms of 
lou or ch’é, “ basketfuls ” or “ carloads.” This seems to denote, though 
perhaps inadvertently, the feeling that these poems are just so much 
goods or cargo, extracted as well from everyone’s mental and emotional 
force as from the physical, in collectivised, quick production. The 
traditional concept of a poem as a long and painstakingly wrought gem 
is by implication bourgeois and passé. 

It is not easy to show what these poems are like in translation. For 
the majority of them chime with sonorous, if totally unsubtle, rhymes, 
and flow with lilting rhythm, or are declaimed staccato, in the traditional 
patterns of five or seven syllables to each line, with free variations, 
however, as befitting everyday speech and local slang. Translations are 
bound to miss all the elements but the central idea; and the idea, 
when translated, amounts to no more than the few pious themes we 
have noted. In discussing the poems we must nevertheless choose a 
7 This is Kua tiao-tzu, a local slang, possibly gaining new glamour on account of the 

new movement. It literally means “ hoist the tune,” indicating, we suspect, its being 
hung up high for public notice, as well as picked for preservation. 
8 Here, ch’in jen, refers to the “ graduates,” i.e., the visiting cadres. Kinship terms 


occupy a prominent position in the diction of the new folk poetry. Se discussion to 
follow. 
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few samples. It is important to bear in mind, however, that it is not 
each single sample as it stands that counts, but the tremendous, over- 
whelming aggregations of them that make the impact today on Chinese 
mental and social life. We have compared the individual pieces with 
drops of salt-water, which, when gathered into surging waves, make a 
striking spectacle. We might as well note here that “ multiplicity in 
uniformity ” may, under certain conditions, be accredited as an aesthetic 
quality to natural and human phenomena. George Santayana recognised 
it, for instance, in the starry firmament and in democracy. This quality 
may be denied of the “ Million-Poem ” movement for the lack of lustre 
and individuality of its ingredients, but its magnitude of uniform aggre- 
gations may instead impress the observer with its collective dynamism 
and awesome singleness of purpose. 

Whatever the aesthetic judgment may be, it is immediately discernible 
that the “creation” of poetry by the Chinese masses, besides the 
practical therapeutic effect we have mentioned, attempts also to achieve 
what any new literature usually does, as soon as it becomes a social 
influence, except that this influence on Chinese society is at once inflated 
with political inspiration and also effectively controlled. We are speaking 
of the results which this new literature has shown in producing 
efficacious myths through large, definitive public images which fuse 
concepts and emotions together, and are capable of direct mass appeal. 
The creative force, however manipulated, is the folk mentality, which 
is at the same time the object of the appeal and the source from which 
the materials for this myth-making are derived. This song, perhaps the 
most popularly quoted, is an example of the image which the new 
masses have created of themselves: 


In Heaven there is no Jade Emperor,® 

Nor is there a Dragon King in the sea. 

I am the Jade Emperor, 

I am the Dragon King. 

Hoy, you Three Sacred Mountains and Five Holy Peaks, 
Make way! 

Here I come.?° 


But the Chinese masses today are les enfants terribles only to the 
old gods, in heaven or under the sea. Their songs are exhorting them 
at the same time to see themselves as the most docile citizens on earth, 
the devout worshippers of one idea, of one ruling power, and of one 
man. The “Mountain Climb Song” of Inner Mongolia has many 
versions which, in endless couplets of staccato monotone, characterising 
the hypnotic effect on the uphill climber, goes like this: 


® Being the Chinese folk concept of Godhead in heaven. 
10 Included in Hung-ch’i ke-yao, ed. by Kuo Mo-jo and Chou Yang, 1958. 
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We worship no god, nor temples build, 

Chairman Mao’s love is greater manifold. 

Gods we destroy, and temples tear down, 

Better than gods we worship the One Man. 

Mountains may shake, earth may quake, and we are not afraid, 
But we dare not forget what the Chairman said. 


It has proved a happy accident indeed that Mao Tse-tung’s name 
can so easily produce sonorous rhymes in association with objects which 
signify good omen or meaning to the folk imagination, and which are 
therefore familiar in the repertoire of old folk songs: The sun’s glorious 
red hung, the warm spring wind féng, the dew that makes all plants 
green ching, and the lamplight feng, the radiant star hsing, and so on 
ad infinitum. And Mao becomes all these in the mass production of 
impromptu poems, among fervent millions in poetry contests over the 
whole country. Another word that has by repeated use and fusion with 
folk songs quickly gained a magical ring is “ Party,” Tang. It no longer 
stands for the mere concept of a political structure, or the rather faceless 
body of an organisation; it becomes incarnate, as it were, in the images 
sometimes of the great sun, /’ai yang, sometimes of the beloved mother, 
chin niang, sometimes of the flower that spreads its fragrance, hsiang. 
These sound effects of the originals cannot possibly of course be repro- 
duced in translation. And here is not the occasion to discuss versification, 
But we have indicated the most popular rhyme endings and the power- 
fully suggestive connotations that are associated with the word Party, 
and thus metaphorise the Tang into a shining image with myriads of 
songs singing its glory. Actually most of the popular rhyme endings 
associated in this instance are in the “level tone” of the Chinese 
language, and the Tang comes in their midst with a down and up 
crescendo of a pealing, rising tone. But even this, on occasions, is not 
without some effect of a distinctive, if awesome, ring. 

In creating images of the toiling masses themselves, ancient legendary 
heroes and heroines who have long inhabited the folk imagination have 
been brought to life. The tiger-killer Wu Sung, the lady-warriors Hua 
Mu-lan and Mu Kuei-ying, the fabulous teen-age fighter Lo Cheng and 
many other characters from the story books are conjured to appear in 
shining armour among the working crews as labour heroes. But perhaps 
one of the most prominent figures is the more ancient Yii Kung, or Mr. 
Foolish, who succeeded in moving a whole mountain with crude picks 
and shovels, with the unshakeable faith that if he could not accomplish 
the feat himself, the continuous efforts of his sons and grandsons for a 
thousand generations would do so. “Moving mountains,” with the 
pride and faith of Mr. Foolish, has indeed become perhaps the most 
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exalted trope in the language of the Chinese masses today, and may 
occasionally produce a quaint piece of folk poetry like this: 


Two full baskets I carry on a pole, 

How their weight makes the pole bend; 
But my dear wife, you come and see, 
I’m carrying a mountain at each end. 


It is a long-established and exceedingly popular practice of Chinese 
folk poetry to begin with one or two lines of piquant statements of 
natural or domestic objects, which, apparently unrelated to the main 
theme of the poem, would set its temper and tone by associations of 
rhyme, and create an atmospheric effect with emotive connotations. 
This device has given old Chinese folk songs their peculiar charm of 
naturalness and spontaneity. The natural or domestic objects are evoked 
from immediate environments and associated directly with intimate 
personal feelings, to effect in their unpredictable, unpremeditated way, 
an authenticity of poetic emotion. The plums fall, and a girl thinks of 
marriage; the reed leaves are covered with white dew and one longs 
for a friend; the spinning wheel creaks, and a wife dreams of her soldier 
husband on the frontier. Now in the millions of new folk poems where 
the same device is employed, thousands of flowers, plants, natural 
elements and domestic implements of all districts and provinces, too, 
are on display to aid the poetry production. And in reading them one 
feels a welcome relief from monotony by sensing the richly varied 
flavours of folk soil from all parts of China today. To this extent the 
works carry the mark of genuine products of each native locality, in 
the open air and on the spot, despite the centrally controlled hard-driven 
machine. 

But even with this device, each new poem as a whole still has a 
totally different quality as compared with the old. The old Chinese folk 
poetry so devised owes much of its great moving power to the vital 
interaction whereby familiar, conspicuous natural objects are juxtaposed 
with intimately felt, individualised emotions, and thus the objects are 
made unique symbols of private emotion, and private emotion in turn 
gains a universal dimension as an individual experience. But in the 
new airs of folk “ creation,” where the natural objects are present, they 
are without the benefit of emotive individualisation, but are often made 
mere ornaments of public pronouncements and generalised ideas, without 
any quality of experience. About the same public event, the election 
of local representatives, Yunnan produced the camellia to embellish a 
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verse, Fukien the red peach, and Manchuria, as expected, the soya 
bean." Here is one example: 


Golden beans, silver beans, 

Cast them, but cast with care, 

Elect a good man, to do a good job, 
Cast the beans in this earthen ware. 


Naive, trivial and insignificant this in itself may be. But it is not so 
insignificant when realised as a sample product of a feverishly earnest 
nation-wide movement to turn up the deepest roots of folk tradition 
under the Communist sun, and to draw out and convert the last reserve 
of individual feeling into a collectivised consciousness. 

Another instance of such conversion that is evident in the “ Million- 
Poem” movement is the new usage imposed on old kinship terms. 
Kinship terms are as abundant in the Chinese language as the varieties 
of flowers and plants in the far-flung Chinese provinces. The kinship 
terms are used to denote the Chinese meticulous sense and high regard 
for clearly defined human relationship. Some terms were almost sacred 
to the individual, such as father, mother and ancestor. These, if they had 
been extended at all in their applications, would be to the royal monarch 
or to heaven and earth in appropriate moments of political or religious 
sentiment in bygone days. And thanks to the downfall of the monarchy 
we might say that these terms even gained a more strictly observed 
individual dignity. No Chinese in the recent past, unless forced by 
sadistic lynchers or maniacs, would have for his life called anyone else 
a parent. And the term ch’in jen, “next of kin,” besides its normal 
application to the closest blood relations, was reserved for a special, 
strictly private occasion, as the most intimate term of endearment 
between lovers. Perhaps no other part of the new poems and songs 
therefore offends so poignantly the sensibility of a Chinese poetry reader 
outside mainland China today, making him feel so acutely a creeping 
of the flesh, as the constant invocation of Chairman Mao, the Party and 
the cadres as pa, ma, and ch’in jen, “ next of kin.” This may be the 
result not simply of political duress, but of a vigorous campaign for the 
rejection of all old values held for and by the individual. The individual 
should feel himself to be nil, and his most cherished kinship terms are 
surrendered, along with his precious self, to the state into which he is 
supposed to have been newly born. These terms, too, like himself must 
be made to serve, to express infantile devotion with infantile senti- 
mentality. And of course these most familiar emotive expressions can 


11 See Chung-Kuo Ke-yao Tzu-liao, Second Series, II, ‘‘ Sung Ke” or “‘ Songs of Praise ” 
Section. Ed. by Ch’u Ch’iu-po Literary Society, Chinese Department, University of 
Peking. 
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with some suggestion become most handy to fill up the vacuity of the 
vocabulary of the illiterate when they are induced to believe that they 
are in the exalted state to produce poetry. Whatever the reasons for 
the practice, one’s instinctive reaction to this grotesque transference of 
the meaning of words begins at least with a strong distaste. 

But in this presentation we have tried not to allow taste, that variable 
though better educated neighbour, to prejudice or to interfere with our 
interpretation of an important phenomenon in the life of a half billion 
of humanity. What has or has not been accomplished is much more 
momentous than good or bad taste. What the phenomenon means, in 
the short view, is an attempt carried out with some measure of success 
to convert and control the mental as well as the physical energy of 
hundreds of millions of individuals so as to form a collective conscious- 
ness dedicated in collective labour to serve a gigantic state in the making. 
And in the longer view, perhaps the vision of thoroughly remodelling 
not only a colossal human community, but every man and his soul in 
it as well, is not held without some genuine conviction among certain 
most active zealots in their intoxicated moments of enthusiasm for the 
mass poetry movement. Even for the sake of poetry itself, some of them 
may be sincerely entertaining the hope of a rosy future, when the general 
level of poetic education of the whole population is sufficiently raised. 

Kuo Mo-jo, like an optimistic prophet, wrote a short piece of 
exhortation,”? entitled “Hail, New ‘Airs of the States’ Today, New 
‘Elegies of Chu’ Tomorrow! ” But the prophecy may also portend an 
inauspicious omen, or foreshadow a stubborn “contradiction,” as the 
current parlance may prefer to call it. The “ Elegies” sprang up in the 
4th century B.c., about five hundred years after the “Airs of the 
States,” when, in Marxian terms, the old social order (that of a “ slave 
society ” according to Mr. Kuo’s own sociological view) entirely~ col- 
lapsed, and Chii Yuan, the first individual poet in Chinese history, 
solitary and passionately defiant, arose in tragic magnificence. If there 
was any folk tradition behind his works, he sublimated it so as to distil 
and focus all human passions into an individualised expression of one 
living, feeling, suffering human being singing of himself in a uniquely 
personal form. 

We all know that Marxism does not believe in history repeating 
itself, but strongly advocates giving history a helping hand. Nor is 
anyone suggesting that Mr. Kuo in drawing the analogy wants by any 
means to imply the present system has to collapse in order that the new 
advent of the individual genius of Chii Yuan may be possible. All we 
can point out is that for such a future of Chinese poetry as Mr. Kuo 


12 Chung-Kuo Ch’ing-nien Pao, April 16, 1958. 
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visualises the “helping hand,” now very busy indeed in all respects, 
is not really helping at all. The busy hand, for that matter, is actually 
pointing in an opposite direction. It has indeed succeeded in drawing 
immense power to raise stupendous tidal waves of mass creation. But 
at what expense of pulverising and obliterating the last remnants of 
man’s individuality we have already seen. The spectacle of “ multiplicity 
in uniformity ” as one impressive aspect of the high tide we have also 
noted. But a high tide, unlike the stars in the firmament, does not 
stay constant. And, unless something else is done, the tide, as it rolls 
away, may leave only worthless alkalis on a barren shore, having drained 
away what fertility the land may already have had. 

At least for the present, there is much evidence that the tide is swal- 
lowing up, or at least stunting, any individual talent that may exist. 
Many writers of proven poetic gifts are absorbed in writing panegyrics to 
extol the movement, or joining the cadres in the literary brigades. Others, 
amid the deafening claque, are exhausting themselves to produce 
sedulous imitations to echo the roaring tide, or one might say, add mere 
drops to the surging waves. Tien Chien, for instance, the famed 
“drummer of the times,” whose militant songs aided the Communist 
Party to power, has since then become the furthest advanced in accepting 
“collectivism ” for poetic creation. And “collectivism” means com- 
plete submersion of the poet’s self, soul and flesh, into the collective 
body of the masses. In a preface to a collection of his poems, entitled 
“My Vow,” ? he writes: “I sometimes also call myself a poet. But it 
is merely a borrowed term. It is a title borrowed from the collective 
body.” To belong with the collective body is regarded as more important 
for a poet than even to write poetry. Tien Chien preaches the moral 
with a fable. Though the logic is forced and the metaphor somewhat 
mixed, it is still revealing. A boatman from the sea is beckoning to 
thousands of young poets, and says: 


“The great sea . . . is made of innumerable streams. The streams are 
dug by the People, forming beautiful designs with their labour. And 
I know the sea, for my sweat and blood are the sea water. The water 
of the sea is my sweat and blood. If you want to write about this sea, 
come and live in my boat. If you just stay here, even though you do not 
write any poetry in all your life, that still will be all right.” 


But even under the menace of entire submersion of the poet’s self, 
of total assimilation of the individual man into the collective body, one 
still hears a lone voice or two, striking a very different note. Muffled as 
they may be by the roaring waves from a distant shore, listen closely and 


18 In Hai Yen Sung (Peking: 1958). 
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you hear the authentic cadence and ring which pulsate whenever poetry 
bespeaks man’s own mind: 


Have more trust in man, 

Trust that “man” 14 is more trustworthy than your “ Interference ” 

Trust that “man’s” “conscience” need not be forced into unity. 

Trust that “ man 
course, 

But needs only a torch to beckon his heart and spirit to advance. 


” 


needs no urging whip, nor white lines of the race 


Have more trust in man, 
Trust that every ordinary heart 
Is prone to come near truth as rivers toward the sea, 


Trust that to release man’s “innate knowledge,” and “ true instinct,” 

Means far, far more than to release atomic energy, 

Trust that our achievement is not only in having delivered the atom, 

The deliverence of the human heart, that alone is the tallest banner 
of our day. 


These are stanzas from a very long poem, “ Have More Trust In 
Man,” by Chang Ming-chiian, published in Peking in May, 1957. The 
voice, ironically, would not have become audible to us today amidst the 
loud droning and din of the million songs, had it not been so extensively 
quoted in a severe piece of criticism of it, as testimony against Chang 
Ming-chiian by another poet, in a recent volume entitled Communist 
Style> The volume is devoted chiefly to high praises of the million 
poems and songs from the collective body as model “ Communist style,” 
but carried an attack on Chang with the above quotations in a separate 
essay as evidence to indict him as “ rightist,” throwing “ anti-party hand- 
grenades,” and being “anti-thought-reform,” “obliterating Party- 
leadership ” and sounding “bugle calls to individualism.” One reads 
with some relief, however, that after all these bombastic blasts, Chang 
was merely advised to “ change his heart and wash his face and become 
a new man.” Whether or how he will change, or whether as one defiant 
individual he still has to meet with some worse fate, it is hard to guess. 
But as the waves of “collectivism” rise to their peak, his appeal for 
“trust in man” may be only one contradicting voice that has been 
accidentally brought to our attention. In industrial and rural produc- 
tion, the Chinese Communists may have succeeded in telescoping many 
decades of history into a few short years. And this has been done by 
continually invoking the law of contradiction. The present million-poem 
movement, when all is said and done, at least still indicates a realisation 
of poetry as one of China’s most valuable national assets. But if Mr. 


14 All quotation marks are as in the original. 
15 Tien Chia, Lun Kung-ch’an Chu-yi Feng-ke (Peking: 1958). 
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Kuo Mo-jo’s prophecy of “ Airs of the States Today, and Elegies of 
Chu Tomorrow” ** contains any truth, and if the telescoping of five 
hundred years of poetic advancement from communal folk production 
to individual genius is to be at all possible, the contradiction there must 
not only be more carefully heeded, but much more wisely solved, than 
in the production of material goods. And since upon international 
cultural exchange and progress rests the only hope of a viable civilised 
human future, this, may it be realised in Peking, is as much a concern 
of the whole world as of China. 


16 Several poets during the past tew years showed promising talent in long narrative 
poetry, which we lack space to discuss here. In any case, the impact of the multitudes 
of folk poems seems to be the most engrossing phenomenon today. 
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Communist China and 
Peaceful Co-existence 


By A. M. HALPERN 


THE events of the six months between October 1, 1959, and April 1, 1960 
—the period, roughly, between Khrushchev’s visit to the U.S. and his 
visit to South Asia—clearly affected Communist China. What is not so 
clear is the direction in which China has been moved and the depth and 
duration of the influence which events have brought to bear on China’s 
relations with the world around her. 

The most obvious impact was on Chinese verbal activity. The 
period contained a number of ritual occasions—the régime’s tenth 
anniversary, the October Revolution anniversary, New Year’s Day, 
the Sino-Soviet pact anniversary—for extensive commentary, as well as 
a number of non-recurrent occasions connected with manoeuvres in 
the direction of the summit or with developments in China’s external 
relations. But Chinese commentary went beyond these immediate 
stimuli and attended to a number of other topics of less evident timeli- 
ness. The régime, in fact, seems to have gone out of its way during 
these months in order to elaborate a view of the state of the world and 
of China’s position in the world beyond what events have called for. 
This view was not entirely consistent over time and in some possibly 
important respects was less than consistent with earlier statements. 

The basic perspective on world conditions of the speeches and 
writings of major Chinese figures on the occasion of the tenth National 
Day celebration was confident and optimistic. In the statements of both 
civilian and military leaders, a set formula was consistently put forward : 
the general situation of the world, or the relation of international forces, 
was favourable, even unprecedentedly favourable, to China’s interests. 
The prospects for peaceful co-existence were never better, thanks to 
the growing strength of the Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc as a whole, 
and specifically to Khrushchev’s visit to the United States and his pro- 
posal for general disarmament. Even the United States, to its own 
discomfiture, was forced to recognise these facts. It might still make 
efforts to oppose these trends, so that continued vigilance was demanded 
of the world’s “ peace forces,” but these dying efforts of a decaying social 
system were doomed to defeat in the face of the irresistible forces of 
world history. 
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The same optimistic perspective was expressed in succeeding months 
in Chinese commentary on the forty-second anniversary of the October 
Revolution and in the New Year’s Day editorials of Red Flag and the 
People’s Daily, although in the People’s Daily editorial of November 7 
somewhat greater stress was laid than in other statements on continued 
United States military development detrimental to the interests of China 
or of the bloc and correspondingly greater stress on the need for vigilance. 
There was also some apparent falling off in the frequency of repetition 
of some Maoist slogans. The phrases, “The enemy rots with each 
passing day, while for us things are daily getting better” and “ The East 
Wind has already prevailed over the West Wind,” rather often quoted 
on October 1, were not featured in the New Year’s Day editorials. In 
their place there was a certain nervous impatience with the persistent 
“‘ day-dreams ” of the imperialists or with the tardiness of the reactionary 
“gentlemen intoxicated by the policy of aggression and the policy of 
war to come to their senses.” 


Both prior to and following National Day, some discordant voices 
were to be heard. During the summer months especially, and up to 
October, several Chinese commentaries on world affairs adopted the 
position that the United States had not nor ever would abandon its 
hostility to China or its policy of increasing tensions’; in short, the 


immediate need for vigilance was in making a true estimate of American 
sincerity and in requiring of the United States a demonstration by deeds, 
not by words alone. Even on the occasion of National Day, the pseudo- 
nymous Yu Chao-li stated this view in somewhat tempered form.? 
Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi’s special article for /zvestia contains similar 
statements in reference to the United States “ policy of aggression and 
war” as well as to its efforts to “sabotage our [the bloc’s] unity from 
within ” and its alleged use of “ Yugoslav modern revisionism ” for this 
purpose. Yu Chao-li in his New Year’s article for Red Flag stated the 
formula which subsequently became dominant in Chinese statements, 
containing among other elements the assertions that United States tactics 
had changed but that its strategy of world domination was unchangeable, 
that Eisenhower’s behaviour was a “ smokescreen” for intensified cold 
war, and that the current United States position of substituting “ peace 


1 For example, Chao Hao-ssu, “ Will the Aggressive Policy of American Imperialism 
against China Undergo a Change?—From Dulles to Herter,” World Culture, No. 11, 
June 5, 1959; Wu Lo-fu, ‘‘ The Geneva Conference at the Decisive Stage,”’ ibid. No. 
12, June 20, 1959; Yu Chao-li, ‘‘ Peaceful Competition: An Inevitable Trend,” Red 
Flag, No. 16, August 16, 1959, and Peking Review, No. 33, August 18, 1959; Cheng 
Yuan, “ U.S. Imperialist Policy Viewed from the Exchange of Visits between Heads 
of the Soviet and U.S. Governments,’ Research on International Problems, No. 6, 
October 3, 1959. 

“The Chinese People’s Great Victory in The Fight Against Imperialism,” Peking 
Review, No. 38, September 22, 1959, from Red Flag, No. 18, 1959. 
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strategy ” for “ war strategy” was not new but had been developed by 
John Foster Dulles in 1958. 

Even the optimistic views expressed on National Day are reserved 
in comparison with the remarks of Suslov and Khrushchev on the same 
occasion. The Chinese spokesmen attributed such decrease in American 
aggressiveness as they could observe to the impact of the brute facts 
of the world balance of power on United States policy-makers, not to 
good will, and they saw a continued need for vigilance. Khrushchev 
spoke of Eisenhower as understanding the need to relax international 
tension, of the duty of the socialist camp to exert efforts “ in order really 
to clear the atmosphere and create conditions for friendship,” and 
counselled against using a position of strength to test the capitalist 
world by force. His congratulatory remarks about China referred almost 
exclusively to her internal development. In relation to Taiwan, he spoke 
only of removing the Nationalist Government from the United Nations. 
While this was an indication that the U.S.S.R. would not sacrifice China’s 
interests at a summit conference, it was a pointed avoidance of territorial 
questions. 

In the succeeding months, the Chinese elaborated a public analysis 
of United States motives and strategy exactly in the cold war spirit,’ 
which ended in an apparent public confrontation of views with the 
Russians. Peking’s public analysis of United States intentions and capa- 
bilities, in its post-National Day version, began in mid-October. The 
statements of this period seem to be in part a response to Secretary of 
State Herter’s formulation of the “doctrine of partial responsibility ” 
of the Soviet Union for the actions of Communist China,‘ and the whole 
discussion up to the present seems in part to serve the function of diplo- 
matic dialogue. The Chinese analysis of United States capabilities was 
developed continuously, reaching a certain natural climax in January 
1960 in Chinese commentary on President Eisenhower’s State of the 
Union speech and budget message. 

The picture, from the Chinese point of view, is a grim one. Omit- 
ting for the moment the revised United States-Japan Security Treaty, to 
which we return later, the elements of the United States military position 
in Asia to which the Chinese Press refers most often have to do with 
atomic capability as exemplified by missile tests in Okinawa, missile 
bases and atomic manoeuvres in the Republic of Korea, and installations 
and manoeuvres in the Taiwan area. Second only to these are references 


8 The learned editor of China News Analysis remarks that he “ rarely reports these 
sections of the Peking Press about the international situation. We are not editing a 
comic paper.” I shall show below my agreement as to the fantastic character of 
Peking’s public account of the state of the world, but I shall argue that the purpose 
Is serious. 

4 See Thomas P. Whitney in Washington Post, October 25, 1959. 
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to the United States position in Laos and the SEATO area, and in con- 
nection with President Eisenhower’s trips the Chinese attributed to the 
United States some actual and more potential ability to put substance 
into CENTO and to extend its control to even more remote areas, 
including Latin America and Africa. On the diplomatic side, the Chinese 
analysts credit the United States with the desire, and by implication with 
some degree of ability, to create disunity within the Soviet bloc, to create 
and maintain tensions in the relations between China and the neutralist 
Asian countries, and to promote the “ collusion of Asian cliques,” i.e., the 
formation of sub-regional agreements, especially in South and South-east 
Asia. This last point, however, does not seem to concern the Chinese 
quite as much at present as it did in the summer of 1959, and it perhaps 
has been dominated by an increasing concern with basic United States 
strategy in its broad and long-range aspects. 

This latter analysis occurred for the most part after the middle of 
November 1959. By early December the basic lines of analysis and 
the basic slogan had been established: The peaceful gestures of the 
United States were in contradiction to its acts and were a “ smoke- 
screen for war.” Under cover of this smokescreen, the real policy of 
the United States was to recover its position in the ICBM race, as witness 
the 1960 United States military budget, to solidify its world-wide alliance 
system (the “ formation of military blocs”) and missile-base system, and 
to build up a limited war capability, in that order of priority. 

While Peking was building this analysis, for the most part during 
December 1959, confident assertions of the inevitable frustration of 
United States plans and ambitions were notably lacking. The December 
statements seem noteworthy, especially for the following characteristics : 
they emphasise the global strategic intentions of the United States; they 
stress, treating the potential as if it were the actual, the overall United 
States position of strength while usually omitting the earlier normal 
assertions that this effort would be not only unsuccessful but self- 
defeating; they carry the implication that the Soviet bloc’s own position 
of strength can be lost through imprudence; and they represent, perhaps 
by deliberate overdrawing, the strategic situation in which China can 
be left as extremely menacing.® 

A key article in this stream of communication, expounding the philo- 
sophical basis for both earlier and later arguments, is Yu Chao-li’s 


5 Alternatively, but less characteristically, a ‘‘ camouflage for an aggressive policy.” 
6 During February 1960, however, the Chinese Press reverted to some extent to asser- 
tions of the permanent military superiority of the socialist camp and to denigration of 
U.S. efforts in the missile field. It is possible that by this time the public needed 
some reassurance, 
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“ Excellent Situation for The Struggle for Peace.”* Some of the basic 
propositions set forth in this article are worth noting. 

First, everything is made to hinge on the first Sputnik. Yu revives 
Mao’s evaluation * of this event as a “ new turning point” in the inter- 
national situation and specifies its importance in terms of (apparently 
unilateral) deterrence: “In this situation, it is crystal clear that anyone 
who unleashes a total war against the Soviet Union and the socialist 
camp ® is simply courting destruction.” 

Second, Yu formulates the present role of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America in terms of the transformation 
of the imperialist rear into the anti-imperialist front: “So what was 
originally a rear for imperialism in war has become a front in the 
struggle against imperialism.” »° 

Yu then proceeds to analyse United States policy on the assumption 
that it is based on the same two basic propositions. Dulles, he asserts, 
in December 1958 and January 1959 recognised this situation for what it 
was. His counter-measure was not to bow to the facts, but to “ put 
forward his ‘ peace strategy’ as a supplement to his ‘ war strategy’... 
to use infiltration, corrosion, subversion and other conspiratorial means 
to . . . attain the aim which United States imperialism cannot reach by 
aggressive war, namely, to destroy the socialist camp.” 

Next, Yu asserts that despite the “success” of Krushchev’s visit to 
the United States, “the influential group in the United States is still 
clinging to its ‘cold war’ policy. . . . It still has no intention of cutting 
its armed forces, slackening the arms drive and relinquishing its overseas 
military bases, or giving up its aggressive military alliances. . . . [B]ehind 
Eisenhower’s smokescreen of ‘peace’, lurks the coldest ‘cold war’ 
conducted by American imperialism, namely, military and war threats 
aimed at the socialist camp and suppression of the national and demo- 
cratic movement.” 

Linked to this last point are two interrelated questions, on which - 
Yu in this article is not wholly clear, but which are developed more fully 
in other Chinese sources. One is the thesis of the inevitable, permanent 
and consistent hostility of capitalism to the “socialist camp”: “In a 
word, one can see from these hard facts that although there are certain 
tactical changes in United States foreign policy, the fundamental policy 
of the United States still rests on two sets of tactics (one set is to prepare 
actively for war and the other is to hang out a peace signboard), both 


7 Published in Red Flag, No. 1, 1960. The translation used here is from Peking Review, 
January 5, 1960. 

8 In November 1957. 

9 Italics added. 

10 Some possible implications for Sino-Soviet relations are adverted to below. 
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having a single objective—to destroy socialism.” The second is the 
thesis that the dominant view of United States ruling circles rejects 
“ peaceful co-existence,” while only a certain section accepts it, rather 
than the reverse: “A section of the ruling groups in the imperialist 
countries cannot but recognise the fact of peaceful co-existence.” 74 On 
these points, particularly the latter, the Chinese are in conflict with the 
public position elected, at least for short-range strategic purposes, by 
Khrushchev. 

Parenthetically we may note here that these same propositions are 
contained in nearly identical form in the major People’s Daily editorial 
of January 21, 1960, commenting on President Eisenhower’s State of 
the Union message, together with a fairly broad hint that China and the 
U.S.S.R. disagree in their estimates, and a concluding paragraph, entirely 
phrased in the language of conflict, raising the banner of vigilance. The 
resolution of the Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress 
concerning disarmament, containing the specification that China will 
be bound only by agreements it takes part in framing, was adopted on 
the same day. That is to say, the resolution was adopted only following 
a fairly prolonged process of communication, some of it probably propa- 
gandistic but some of a serious ideological nature, in the course of which 
the Chinese satisfied themselves * as to their understanding of the world 
situation and of their own course of action. If this understanding is 
based on a projection of their own presuppositions on to others, rather 
than on objective analysis, it is nevertheless probably by now firmly 
fixed. Further, within a few days of the People’s Daily editorial and the 
People’s Congress resolution, announcement was made of Burmese Prime 
Minister Ne Win’s visit to Peking to conclude the Sino-Burmese border 
agreement. The coincidence of these dates cannot be accidental. 

The Sino-Soviet confrontation of views took place in February 1960 
in connection with the Tenth Anniversary of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance, and more particularly in 
connection with the Warsaw Treaty meeting of February 4, at which 
K’ang Sheng was present as an observer. If one extracts from the 
mass of Chinese statements on these occasions the most striking elements 
of difference between the Chinese and the Russian stated positions, they 
seem to relate to the two linked questions mentioned above. 

The Russian or Russian-inspired statements, especially the Declara- 
tion of the Warsaw Treaty Members, describe the thaw as real, and the 
recognition of its necessity by the real decision-makers of the West as 


11 Italics added. 

12 One guesses from this (a) that they were faced with a problem or an argument for 
which they had no ready-made answer, and (b) that their leadership was not, possibly 
is not, unanimous in its judgment of the matter. 
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genuine and reliable. Thus, the Declaration states toward its beginning 
that: “For the first time, after many years of the ‘cold war,’ normal 
peacetime relations are beginning to be established between the states 
belonging to the antagonistic alignments, tension has been markedly 
reduced, and prospects are opening up for a strengthening of mutual 
confidence. . . . The historic visit to the United States of N. S. Khrush- 
chev . . . and his talks with United States President Eisenhower have 
played an outstanding role in this respect. As a result of this visit the 
‘cold war’ ice was broken in the relations between the two mightiest 
powers in the world . . . and a new stage was opened in the development 
of international relations as a whole.” The statement further argues that: 
“The important changes that have taken place in recent years," in the 
correlation of forces in the world arena, underlie this improvement in the 
international situation.” 

In contrast to this, K’ang Sheng stated at the Warsaw Pact meeting 
that: “The actions of the United States prove fully that its imperialist 
nature will not change.” He argued that the indicated course for “ those 
throughout the world who are working sincerely for peace” was to 
“maintain their vigilance against U.S. double-dealing . . . [and] to 
strengthen unity, continue to fortify our strength and thoroughly smash 
all the intrigues and schemes of the enemy of peace.” The same Chinese 
preference for the language of conflict over the language of conciliation 
is evident in a somewhat deviant description of Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States: “Not long ago, Comrade Khrushchev’s successful visit 
to the United States, the Soviet Government’s proposal for general and 
complete disarmament, and its . . . unilateral reduction of . . . its armed 
forces, have dealt heavy blows to the intrigues of the imperialist bellicose 
groups... .” 

Again, while the Warsaw Declaration speaks of recent changes in the 
correlation of international forces, Chinese comment consistently and 
continuously harks back to November 1957 as the turning-point, and 
argues that the situation as of that time continues to be the determining 
one in respect of East-West relations. Here is involved the apparently 
fundamental difference in standpoints, a difference of views which has 
existed since 1957 as to the reality and the proper method of exploitation 
of what the Chinese regard as a decisive shift in the world balance of 
power. 

As put by the People’s Daily editorial of February 6, 1960: “ The 
development of the international situation has fully borne out the 
correctness of the Declaration of the Moscow meetings of Communist 


18 Italics added. 
14 Peking, NCNA, Radioteletype in English to Europe and Asia, February 13, 1960. 
Italics added. 
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and Workers’ Parties held in November 1957. The Moscow meetings 
held two years ago were an historic turning-point in the international 
situation.” On this basis the editorial develops a succinct but meaty 
position on deterrence: “.. . [Ajlthough the strength of the socialist 
camp has already surpassed that of the imperialist camp, and although 
superiority is on our side, the socialist countries will threaten no one. 
The socialist countries cherish a sincere desire for peace and, at the 
same time, have full confidence in their own strength. Therefore, they 
never need to ‘ deter’ anybody but bend all their energies to safeguarding 
world peace.” ** 

But if it is the case that the bloc’s strength is a sufficient guarantee 
of its safety against attack, and that this strength can surely support an 
expansion of influence by diplomatic and economic offensives (“ safe- 
guarding world peace”), then what price disarmament? This seems to 
be the point K’ang Sheng tried to make at the Warsaw Pact Conference. 
The bloc position of strength is real, but it can be thrown away. “ U.S. 
actions prove that it will not abandon its policy of the arms race. There- 
fore, the struggle for universal disarmament is a long-term and compli- 
cated struggle between us and imperialism.” 

A minor but, in terms of Sino-Soviet relations, a possibly important 
theme which occurs sporadically in Chinese comment throughout the 
period has to do with China’s distinctive contribution over the past decade 
to the advancement of the interests of the socialist camp as a whole. 
Periodically the Chinese have reviewed their own “ success ” in containing 
the United States in Asia,’° with references to the Korean and Indo- 
china wars, the Taiwan incidents, and so forth. Ch’en Yi’s Red Flag 
article on the anniversary of the Sino-Soviet pact points out that: “ The 
position where the peace forces prevailed over the forces of war in the 
past ten years was not attained easily but was the result of repeated and 
hard trials of strength. The whole course of the fifties was fraught with 
the struggle between the forces of peace and the forces of war.” The 
Chinese are not excessively modest about their own contribution and 
did not hesitate to describe the Sino-Soviet alliance as the “ foundation 
of the socialist camp.” While they do not explicitly make the connection, 
it is not unlikely that the true Chinese measure of their value to the camp 
is arrived at in terms of the thesis of the transformation of the imperialist 
rear into the anti-imperialist front. If this phenomenon is, as some 


15 Quoted from Peking Review, February 9, 1960. Italics added. 

16 For significant presentations of this theme prior to October 1, 1959, see Yu Chao-li, 
“ The Chinese People’s Great Victory in the Fight Against Imperialism,’’ Red Flag, 
No. 18, 1959, translated in Peking Review, September 22, 1959, and Mei Hao-shih, 
“ The Victorious Struggle of the Chinese People Against American Imperialism in the 
Past Decade,” International Problems Research, No. 6, October 3, 1959, translated 
in Extracts from China. 
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Chinese state, the major post-Second World War political event, then 
China’s strategic value to the cause of “socialism” is certainly not 
negligible. The reported disgruntlement of the Chinese over Khrushchev’s 
coolness to their interests *” in October 1959 is understandable in these 
terms. 

I have postponed consideration of the Chinese propaganda campaign 
against the revised United States-Japan Security Treaty in the belief that 
the specific value of this set of data to the present analysis lies in two 
points, timing and the determination of the specific shape of the future 
menace that the Chinese felt must be averted. 

Up to about the end of October 1959, Chinese criticisms of the Kishi 
government, as for example in the joint statement of October 20 by the 
Chinese and Japanese Communist Parties, stressed its alleged anti- 
popular character and role as an agent of Japanese monopoly capital, but 
more particularly accused Kishi of having subordinated Japan’s interests 
to those of American imperialism. The latter was designated as the 
common enemy of the Chinese and Japanese peoples. Predictions that 
Kishi would attempt to remilitarise Japan were stated in rather general 
terms. 

The shift from this line to concentration on the charge, supported 
with detailed descriptions of Japan’s existing and planned military 
capability, that Kishi intended to nuclearise Japan’s military forces, 
appears to have been made first on November 8 and 9, 1959,'* but was 
elaborated in detail from November 27 on. The basic assertions are that 
the fire-power of Japan’s ground forces already exceeds that of its Second 
World War forces, and that plans exist, and are being put into effect, for 
Japan to equip all forces with missiles, to do research on and carry out 
independent production of missiles, and to produce aircraft indepen- 
dently.1® The data cited were used by the Chinese as constituting the 
most graphic and evident proof of their evaluation of United States 
“peace gestures” as a smokescreen. Beyond this, the key point on 
which the Chinese insisted was the rather curiously phrased statement 


17 See A. M. Rosenthal in New York Times, November 24, 1959. 

18 Ta Kung Pao article, November 8, and Radio Peking International Service in 
Japanese, November 9. 

19 Some key references, giving precise details of the Japanese military budget, investment 
in munitions industries, numbers and types of missiles planned to be available in given 
years, plans for missile research and training of personnel in missile use, are: People’s 
Daily, November 27, 1959; Peking Radio, November 27, 1959; Ta Kung Pao, Novem- 
ber 29-30, 1959; Peking Radio, December 8, 1959, and January 11, 1960; and Peking 
Review, No. 8, February 23, 1960 (quoting Red Flag, No. 4, 1960), especially a map 
of the main U.S. and Japanese military bases in Japan. The high point of propa- 
gandist activity was January 23, 1960, when a mass rally was held in Peking to 
denounce the revised security treaty. The main speech, by Kuo Mo-jo, is reprinted in 
Peking Review, No. 4, January 26, 1960. 
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that the revised Security Pact “‘ objectively ” created NEATO (North-east 
Asia Treaty Organisation).”° 

If one adds to this that the Chinese credit Kishi’s Japan with 
becoming the arsenal of South-east Asia and have consistently accused 
him of following a “two Chinas” policy, the physiognomy of the 
spectre that haunts the Chinese becomes recognisable. It is no less 
than the “ three-pronged attack ” against the mainland, originally spoken 
of by Dulles in 1954. The Chinese in the summer of 1959, at the 
time of the Tibetan and Laotian affairs, diagnosed the United States 
intention as being the revival of this capability. By the end of the 
year, with muscle provided by the Japanese capacity to produce modern 
weapons and with the ability to operate under cover of the United 
States “smokescreen,” the spectre might well have begun to look 
substantial. The other possible analysis is that the Chinese have been 
delineating not the threat that they fear may take shape if a détente 
based on the status quo is reached, but the threat that they would have 
to have removed as a precondition of joining a disarmament agreement. 
Again, the “ long-term complicated struggle” mentioned by K’ang Sheng 
would be required to achieve this result. 

While several features of the timing of the anti-Security Pact 
campaign were determined by the dates of events in Japan, the date of 
initiation of the campaign in its present form has a special significance. 
All the allegations made by the Chinese, whether they refer to Japan’s 
military status or to the content of the treaty, were based on public 
knowledge easily available long before November 8. Since these data 
were deliberately not used in the October 20 joint statement of the CCP 
and the JCP, there is ground for the conclusion that at some point 
between October 20 and November 8 rather broad decisions were 
finalised in Peking concerning an overall position to deal with the 
situation resulting from Khrushchev’s visit to the United States. Chinese 
statements about the United States during October, although they fore- 
shadow the large policy decision, are best regarded as temporising 
responses to Secretary Herter’s statement of the “doctrine of partial 
responsibility.” From late November on, the Chinese positions regarding 
Japan, the United States, and the conditions for peaceful co-existence 
were combined into a single co-ordinated approach. 

There is hardly any element, even down to minor details, of the new 
policy, for which a precedent cannot be found in Chinese statements 
prior to the 1959 National Day. What is distinctive is the particular 


20 The Chinese were considerably concerned about NEATO during the summer of 1959, 
but in terms of a U.S. intent to set it up. One is puzzled over the exact significance 
of the difference between a subjective and an objective NEATO, but the latter is 
evidently more of a menace than the former. 
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combination of elements, the elimination of some conflicting formula- 
tions, and the articulation of an ideological basis. 

Some of the events leading up to the new policy can be reconstructed. 
Prior to Khrushchev’s arrival in Peking, the Chinese leadership prepared 
for use on National Day a number of statements referring to the 
international situation and to China’s international relations. These were 
somewhat noncommittal, on the whole optimistic with regard to the 
future, and differed from the Russian statements primarily in exhibiting 
a greater degree of caution and of feeling for the need of continued 
vigilance than the Russians expressed. These features conform to the 
situation in two respects. First, it would hardly be seemly to appear 
agitated and uncertain on the date of the régime’s tenth anniversary. 
Second, it would be unwise to be overcommitted to any foreign policy 
position until Khrushchev’s reaction to his experiences in the United 
States became known. Thus, the Chinese leaders gave the appearance of 
retreating in part from some earlier bellicose or intransigent stands. 

We must assume that Khrushchev on arrival in Peking notified the 
Chinese leaders that he was satisfied that a mutual accommodation with 
the West was both desirable and attainable and that he intended to enter 
into serious negotiations. He probably dictated to them some limits on 
their future military development. He almost certainly demanded at 
least a modified style of behaviour in foreign affairs, and more likely 
some substantive policy changes. He probably also assured them that 
he would not negotiate away their interests, but at the same time urged 
them to be prepared to settle for less than their maximum demands. 

There followed for the Chinese a month of meditation, with tem- 
porising responses to outside events which could not be. ignored. By 
about the end of October, the Chinese had formulated a policy in 
response to, but doubtless not identical with, Khrushchev’s demands. 
On the specifics of foreign relations, they conceded (and this may not have 
been too hard) that their method of dealing with South and South-east 
Asia had been counterproductive and agreed to make necessary changes. 
The initiation of a temporarily harder line toward Japan, possibly limited 
in its objectives and probable duration, seems more likely to have been 
a Chinese than a Russian initiative, with which the Russians have 
partially co-operated. 

The serious divergences of position have concentrated on the real 
essentials of strategic policy. The position enunciated by the Chinese 
contains important basic propositions. Concerning the nature of 
imperialism and the United States ruling class, the Chinese assert the 
thesis of inevitable conflict and permanent hostility between the two 
camps; argue that the dominant American view rejects peaceful 
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co-existence, while a minority reluctantly accepts, rather than the reverse; 
and analyse current United States actions as “ peace gestures” con- 
stituting a “smokescreen for war.” This position is developed almost 
to the point of accusing Khrushchev of subjectivism.”* 

Second, the Chinese assert that the correlation of international forces 
has not changed since November 1957. The broad question involved 
here is the correct revolutionary use of a position of strength resulting 
from the 1957 developments. This has been a point of some apparent 
discrepancy of views between the Chinese and the Russians ever since 
the supposed decisive shift in the world balance of power occurred. The 
present Chinese position seems to be that a deterrence policy, if not 
ineffective, is at any rate not as effective as maintenance or enhancement 
of a position of strength, and that a reduction of military strength may 
compromise the advantages of the present power balance. But on these 
points the Chinese public argumentation is somewhat vague and lacking 
in sophistication. 

Third, the Chinese have drawn a picture of Asia following a détente 
based on the status quo in which their interests, as distinct from the 
total bloc interests at stake in the issues described in the preceding para- 
graph, will be seriously disadvantaged. On the other hand, such a 
development might leave Japan actually in a militarily better position 
than China and with a better basis for later unassisted development. On 
the other hand, the Chinese do not clearly see where there are any 
guarantees against the spectre of the three-pronged attack, supported by 
the American systems of alliances and bases in Asia. 

In these latter two points resides the nagging paradox of China’s 
military position, with which they have been plagued for over two years. 
The bloc is strong, therefore China by inclusion must be strong. But this 
strength is not available for use. Thus, the Chinese are in any particular 
situation weak. And no amount of incantation of Mao’s slogan, 
“Despise the enemy strategically, but respect him tactically,” can do 
more than sharpen the bitterness of the paradox.?* Given this context, 
the rather sour and left-handed Chinese show of an intention to enter 
disarmament discussions appears forced, but not necessarily spurious. 

Granted that there are important, even perhaps basic, differences 
between the expressed positions of the Chinese and the Russians, it does 
not necessarily follow that the expression of the differences is spontaneous 
and unco-ordinated. Nor is it immediately clear, if the differences are 
genuine, to what time-span they are supposed to apply. It needs to be 


21 Though perhaps the Chinese would use the term empiricism instead. 

22 Incidentally, the virtual disappearance of this and other similar Maoist slogans from 
Chinese statements during the period under consideration underlines the seriousness 
with which the Chinese take the situation. 
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noted that the expression of these divergent ideas has a tactical effect 
on bargaining positions. Other satellites besides China have made known 
their doubts. For one thing, if the Chinese openly disagree with the 
Russians, the Russians can turn this to some advantage in their dealings 
with the West, demanding, for example, concessions from the West on 
the ground that they will improve the Chinese temper. They can also 
sidestep the “ partial responsibility” which Secretary Herter proposes 
that they assume. Again, by portraying the post-détente situation as 
more menacing to themselves than a realistic estimate would justify, the 
Chinese are able to state with some exactness their maximum demands 
in connection with East-West negotiations even before entering the 
bargaining. 

But even with a fairly generous discount for the reasons just 
mentioned, the ideological character of the discrepant views argues that 
the differences are genuine. The Chinese simply seem to believe that 
Khrushchev is setting the revolutionary clock back. Whether this error, 
if it is one, is thought by them to affect the revolution over a period of a 
few years, or over a significantly longer period, is not immediately 
evident. 

Meanwhile, China’s diplomatic moves since November 1959 have 
rather consistently followed what Khrushchev in all probability 
demanded. The present analysis is incomplete without an interpretation 
of China’s contemporaneous diplomatic practice. It needs also some 
attention to recent Chinese internal political events, including changes 
in government personnel. The articulation of these sets of facts with 
the development of the declared policy of Communist China is a 
necessary element in evaluating the extent to which the declared policy 
embodies real calculations and intentions. It is from these facts also 
that one can arrive at an estimate of the mood of the Chinese Communist 
leadership in its complex and apparently self-contradictory details. But 
these questions require a separate examination outside the scope of the 
present inquiry. 


POSTSCRIPT 


The crowded second quarter of 1960,7* neatly punctuated at mid- 
point by the bizarre death-and-transfiguration scene at Paris, does not 
easily lend itself to summary description. This epilogue necessarily 
contains a large element of ex cathedra judgments. The first of these 
is that for the Chinese, as for others, the climax of mid-May brought 
no final solutions to their problems but did change the atmosphere 
significantly. 


23 The main body of this paper was written early in April. This epilogue is added 
early in July. 
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Throughout April and up to the eve of the summit meeting, the 
Chinese continued to elaborate their anti-revisionist position on the 
nature of imperialism and the methods of dealing with it, especially 
through a series of articles tied to the 90th anniversary of the birth 
of Lenin.** These articles restated the Chinese stand that imperialism 
cannot be conciliated, but only opposed. While separating the problem 
of opposing imperialism from that of promoting the revolutionary move- 
ment, they conclude that the same organisation and methods are required 
to deal with both problems simultaneously. The opportunity for peaceful 
coexistence, like that for peaceful development of the revolution, is 
described in Lenin’s words as “ an extraordinarily rare opportunity,” an 
opportunity not embodied in the present situation. 

The same series of articles deals more and more explicitly with the 
problem of local wars and of U.S. strategy in regard to such wars. Yu 
Chao-li distinguishes three types of characteristic of the post-World War 
II period, the “ war launched by imperialism to suppress colonies; . . . the 
imperialist war of aggression against countries which have achieved 
national independence; . . . the national liberation war carried out in 
the form of a civil war to oppose imperialism and its running dogs.” *° 
All three types clearly fall in the category of “ just wars.” The implica- 
tions for communist policy are clear. As Red Flag puts it, the situation 
requires the joint struggle of the people of the socialist countries, the 
national liberation movement in the colonies, the proletarian revolution 
in the capitalist countries, and the peace movement of the peoples of 
all lands.?° 

The People’s Daily editorial of April 22 contains a long review of 
U.S. actions since October 1959; but in general the tenor of these articles 
as a whole is no longer so apprehensive as that of the earlier Chinese 
communications. In the second quarter of the year the Chinese seemed 
less preoccupied with the threats by which they expected to be faced 
than with the contingencies they would prepare to meet and the capa- 
bilities they would need to meet them. 

There is one faint, but perhaps significant, sign of an alternate Chinese 
approach. Chou En-lai’s report to the National People’s Congress on 
April 10,?* while repeating much of the standard formulation, at several 
points describes the actions of U.S. “ ruling circles” as “ obstructing the 


24 See especially Yu Chao-li, “ Imperialism—Source of War in Modern Times—and 
the Path of the Peoples’ Struggle for Peace,” Red Flag, April 1, 1960, translation in 
Peking Review, April 12, 1960; Red Flag, ‘‘ Long Live Leninism,” translation in 
Peking Review, April 26, 1960; ‘“ Forward Along the Path of the Great Lenin,” 
People’s Daily editorial, April 22, 1960; and Red Flag, ‘“‘ Form a Broad United Front 
to Defeat Imperialism,’”” May 16, 1960, translation in Peking Review, May 24, 1960. 

25 Red Flag, April 1, 1960, previously cited. 26 May 16, 1960, loc. cit. 

27 Peking Review, April 12, 1960. To the best of my knowledge, only a summary version 
of this report has been released. 
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solution of many currently important international problems.” This 
formulation implies that the problem of dealing with imperialism may 
be a political rather than a military one and soluble by political methods. 

The confrontation of Chinese and Russian analyses of the world 
situation became sharper in April, with Kuusinen’s reply to the Lenin 
anniversary articles. In the post-summit period, on such occasions as 
Khrushchev’s press conference of June 3, the Matkovsky article of June 
12 in Pravda and the Pravda editorial of the following day, and Khrush- 
chev’s criticism of mechanical repetition of Lenin’s words at the 
Rumanian Workers’ Party Congress on June 21, the debate has at times 
descended to the level of invective. 


Chinese post-summit statements, as in the speeches of Chinese 
spokesmen and in the General Resolution of the Peking meeting of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions ** and in P’eng Chen’s speech at the 
Rumanian Workers’ Party Congress, have tended to treat the dispute 
more and more as an ideological rather than an operational one. With 
the revival of Maoist slogans and the centring of emphasis on the evils 
of “ unrealistic illusions ” which may damage the “ peoples’” morale and 
hurt their solidarity, the open debate seems to have moved to a higher 
level of abstraction.” 


It is evident that the Chinese feel they have gained by the disruption 
of the summit conference. It is by no means evident that their opposition 
alone caused this.disruption. Surely the argument that lack of unanimity 
in the Russian leadership was the critical factor is a cogent one. In 
breaking up the summit meeting, however, Khrushchev made some con- 
cessions to the point of view the Chinese had expressed. In one very 
specific particular, he conceded that the Eisenhower administration did 
not represent a dominant trend within U.S. “ruling circles” with whom 
negotiations were possible. 


28 Peking Review, June 14, 1960. 

29 There are many post-summit Chinese statements. I shall not here identify them. 
As a matter of personal taste, I regard Shih Tung-hsiang, “ Refuting the Fallacy 
that the Nature of Imperialism Has Changed,” Red Flag, June 15, 1960, as particularly 
revealing. He states, for example: 

There are also some others who say that though not all those who are in 
power in the imperialist countries have mended their ways, there have emerged 
among them some “ sober-minded” and “ sensible’? men and this after all is 
a new thing. .. . But Lenin and Stalin never held that the inner contradictions of 
imperialism would enable imperialism to change its nature. . . . Facts have proved 
to the hilt that it is nothing but wishful thinking to regard Eisenhower, Herter and 
their ilk as forming the sensible group of the American ruling clique . . . and to 
place hope on diplomatic negotiations with them. . . . [There are still people 
who say that] it is possible that imperialism, for its own sake, will give up aggres- 
— war. . . . All this is subjectivist logic which has nothing to do with 
reality. ... 

All this is independent of human will. Any attempt to write off or avoid 
the struggle against imperialism by advancing such arguments . . . can only under- 
mine the morale of the broad masses of the people. 
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One possible formulation presented in the body of this paper can now 
be discarded. Through March, China’s expressed objections to the 
summit had not gone beyond the limits Khrushchev could tolerate. The 
tactical advantages of having disagreement openly expressed outweighed 
the possible disadvantages of creating the appearance that any agree- 
ments he arrived at would be compromised in advance by his inability 
to have them accepted by his allies. At some point in April, the balance 
seems to have tipped in the other direction, to the point where Khrush- 
chev’s potential bargaining position was affected. 

The collapse of the summit meeting can therefore be regarded as a 
defeat for Khrushchev. But it seems to have meant only the loss of one 
round, not of the whole fight. By abandoning summit negotiations, 
Khrushchev bought time in two directions. In regard to the West, 
matters have been deferred until after the first of next year. In regard 
to the Chinese and other opposition within his own ranks, the separation 
of the debate on imperialism from an immediate connection with sub- 
stantive negotiations enables the debate to proceed more openly, yet on 
a more abstract level, than before. Put otherwise, by deferring action, 
Khrushchev has been able to enlarge the area within which open dispute 
within the bloc can be publicly aired—though this, of course, is not what 
he originally set out to do. 


It is clear now also that the dispute concerns not merely tactics but 
strategic questions for tne bloc. These are not questions of ultimate 
strategy but of strategy for the next phase—to put a number to it, let 
us say for the next seven years. The open dispute deals with principles. 
There is no doubt a concealed debate concerning operations. Thus, 
paradoxically enough, the more the debate is out in the open, the less 
evident is its significance for the next actions to be taken by the bloc.*° 


30 For extracts from Red Flag’s ‘‘ Long Live Leninism” and Khrushchev’s Bucharest 
Speech see pp. 115-120. 
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‘Sinkiang and Sino-Soviet Relations * 


By ALLEN S. WHITING 


SINKIANG Occupies an important place in the vast arc of Inner Asia 
linking Russia and China. Over the past century, it has witnessed 
recurring political and economic tension between these two Powers. 
On one occasion, Sino-Russian co-operation suppressed anti-Chinese 
rebellion among its predominantly Moslem peoples. More frequently, 
however, Russian influence benefited from these results, to the detriment 
of Chinese power. In addition, Russian trade concessions during the 
nineteenth century, and Soviet mineral exploitation in the twentieth 
century, spurred economic penetration of China’s largest province. 

Since 1917, however, a third form of international rivalry has supple- 
mented these two traditional aspects. The Bolshevik impact upon Kazakh, 
Kirghiz, Uighur and Tadzhik peoples on the Soviet side of the frontier has 
threatened long established nomadic and oasis societies across the border, 
with whom these peoples share ethnic and cultural interests. 

Thus Sinkiang permits a dual focus. First, it may be examined as 
a point of tension, or of harmony, in Sino-Soviet relations. Widespread 
as is this focus in contemporary literature, it is neither the most important 
nor the most interesting approach to the area. Sinkiang is only 
marginally involved in the complicated workings of the Moscow-Peking 
axis. The basic forces affecting the alliance are far removed from this 
thinly populated borderland of minor strategic and economic importance. 

Preoccupation with the Sino-Soviet aspect also obscures a second, 
more fruitful, inquiry, namely, the relevance of developments in Sinkiang 
for the long chain of Inner Asian peoples, reaching from the Mongols 
in the north-east to the Kurds in the far west. To be sure, the two 
approaches are not mutually exclusive. Perhaps the understandable 
Western interest in the Sino-Soviet problem can be broadened to include 
more basic questions concerning the consequences of Communism in 
Russia and China for the traditional societies of Central Asia. Therefore 
a review of Sinkiang’s recent history can encompass both questions, 
in the hope of stimulating further research into the interaction of 
Communism and national minority peoples on both sides of the Sino- 
Soviet frontier. 


* A slightly different version of this article was read as a paper ut the Association for 
Asian Studies, New York City, April 11, 1960. 
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Seeds of Conflict? 


In the present balance-sheet of Sino-Soviet relations, Sinkiang rarely 
enters the conflict side of the ledger. The boundary with Russia is fixed. 
There is no evidence that the Chinese Communists nourish irredentist 
hopes of recovering the so-called “lost territories” in the lower Ili 
valley, lost to Tsarist expansionism and championed by Chiang 
Kai-shek. True, Chinese maps show the Outer Mongolian boundary 
as “undelimited,” while Mongolian and Soviet maps draw it as firmly 
established. Moreover, the roughed-in Chinese line varies from that on 
the other charts.2, Whether these cartographic differences reflect actual 
disagreement, and whether such disagreement will affect the three- 
cornered Soviet-Mongol-Chinese relationship, remains to be seen. Given 
the meagre importance of the actual territory in question, in terms of 
strategic, economic, and prestige considerations, it is unlikely to play 
any role comparable to that of the volatile Sino-Indian border dispute. 

Nor do historical references to past border incidents seem relevant 
to present and prospective developments. The ideological framework 
of the Sino-Soviet alliance has substantially affected the foundations of 
Russo-Chinese relations. Moreover, Chinese control is no longer so 
weak as to invite Russian overt or covert penetration of Sinkiang. 
Finally, and perhaps of lasting importance, the establishment of Com- 
munist rule on both sides of the frontier is settling nomadic peoples in 
fixed residence. No more do armed Kazakhs traverse an unmarked 
frontier in search of food or political refuge. Much of the former tension 
in the Altai Mountains, for instance, stemmed as much from Kazakh 
foraging as from Mongol-Chinese tensions. This was particularly true 
during the turbulent years of Osman Batur, after the Second World 
War.? As we shall see later, the problem is no longer one affecting 
Sino-Soviet relations, but rather one affecting the institutions of Inner 
Asia under the impact of Communism. 

If traditional territorial disputes are unlikely, given the ideological 
framework of the Sino-Soviet alliance, what of economic tensions? In 


1 Chiang Kai-shek, China’s Destiny (New York: Roy Publishers, 1947), p. 34; Hou 
Ming-chiu, Chen Ehr-shiu, and Lu Chen, General Geography of China (in Chinese), 
1946, as cited in George B. Cressey, Land of the 500 Million (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1955), p. 39. 

I am indebted to Mr. Theodore Shabad for my most recent information on the maps. 
Those from Peking generally carry the notation, “ Drawn after the Atlas of China 
published by the Shun Pao of Shanghai before the War of Resistance to Japanese 
Aggression.” See, for instance, Wang Chun-heng, A Simple Geography of China, 
(Peking: 1958). These maps have served as the public basis for Chinese Communist 
claims against India and Burma. 

See Godfrey Lias, Kazak Exodus (London: Evans Brothers Ltd., 1956), for the Kazakh 
view, based on interviews with refugees in Turkey. Allen S. Whiting and General 
Sheng Shih-ts’ai, Sinkiang: Pawn or Pivot? (Michigan State Un.: 1958), pp. 102-103, 
and 115, offers a different analysis based upon Chinese and Russian sources, as well as 
interviews with persons in Sinkiang during the incidents. 
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1940, Stalin drove a hard bargain with Sheng Shih-ts’ai, the Chinese 
ruler of Sinkiang, winning extensive mining concessions. Ten years 
later, Stalin forced similar terms from Mao Tse-tung, establishing joint 
Sino-Soviet stock companies in oil and non-ferrous metals, operative 
for thirty years. Perhaps these manifestations of “ great-nation 
chauvinism ” embarrassed Stalin’s associates as well as his Chinese 
colleagues, for the concessions were liquidated in October 1954, when 
Krushchev and Bulganin visited Peking. While payment for Soviet 
shares is being made from local production, Soviet control as such seems 
to have disappeared from Sinkiang’s economy. 

Curiously enough, the Chinese Communist press suggests that 
nationality tensions, the third possible point of Sino-Soviet conflict, have 
at least indirectly touched on Russo-Chinese relations. In 1958, “ local 
nationalists ” purged from Sinkiang’s governmental and Party leadership 
were accused, among other things, of “ poisoning Sino-Soviet relations.” 
Dissidents allegedly compared Han, or Chinese cadres, unfavourably with 
their Russian counterparts. Wang En-mao, first secretary of the 
Sinkiang Chinese Communist Party, denied any such distinction could 
be valid, since the Chinese and Russian peoples and states were in such 
close friendship, opposition to one was automatically opposition to the 
other. Yet further invidious comparisons were made by “local 
nationalists ” who demanded a “ Uighurstan” or a “ Uighur Republic,” 
on the model of the Kazakh Republic in the U.S.S.R. 

Admittedly, memories may turn back to the Soviet-sponsored Ili 
revolt which flourished from 1944 to 1949, when Chinese Communist 
“liberation” snuffed out the area’s autonomy. Not until November 
1954 did it re-emerge as the Ili Kazakh Autonomous Chou, a pale 
shadow of the former “ East Turkestan Republic.” Significantly, in 1958 
this area suffered the heaviest purge of “local nationalists ” reported in 
the Sinkiang press.> Next door to Kazakhstan, it is a likely source of 
Soviet influence. 

Yet surely such influence is passive, however active it may have 
been in the past. It is doubtful that Chinese Communist controls are 
vulnerable to clandestine penetration by Soviet agents in Sinkiang, even 
were Moscow to engage in such unlikely ventures. Furthermore, Russian 
leaders seem no less sensitive than their Chinese comrades to the danger 
of “local nationalism,” with its possible flowering into “ pan-Islamic ” 
and “ pan-Turki” movements. Thus, in September 1959, Kommunist 


4 Ili Jih-pao, July 3, 1958, quoting Wang En-Mao, first secretary of the Sinkiang 
Chinese Communist Party at the conclusion of the Sinkiang Uighur Autonomous 
Region CCP Committee’s plenary conference. 

5 In 1957-58, the purged officials included the chairman and deputy chairman of the 
Ili Kazakh Autonomous Chou, the president of the People’s Court of the chou, 
and the vice-director of propaganda of the Ili CCP committee. 
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attacked those who held that “in Kazakhstan only such persons should 
work in responsible posts who knew the Kazakh language.” Opponents 
of the virgin lands scheme had “ feared the participation in their affairs 
of representatives of other friendly republics.” Others had warned 
against “pollution of the language with foreign words.”* In the same 
year, Soviet purges hit Turkmen, Uzbek, Azerbaijainian, and Tadzhik 
republican officials. The charges of “local nationalism” varied in 
intensity, with the most detailed accusations in Turkmenistan. 

~ Soviet nationality theory may embarrass China because of the federa- 
tive as opposed to the unitary principles on which the two régimes are 
respectively based. However, Soviet nationality practice complements 
that of China in its check upon genuine nationality power. This suggests 
the problem falls more appropriately into consideration of co-operation, 
rather than of conflict, between Peking and Moscow. 

Finally, population pressure must be considered as a possible point 
of conflict, if only because of its recurrence in Western speculation on 
Sino-Soviet tensions. Completion of the trans-Sinkiang railroad in 
1961-62 is certain to prompt further speculation of this sort. There is 
no denying the present Chinese migration to the borderlands. In March 
1959, over 100,000 persons moved from Kiangsu, Hupeh, and Anhwei 
to Sinkiang.” Since the 1953 census, the total population has expanded 
by at least 25 per cent., to over six million. The railroad will facilitate 
mass migration, while extensive irrigation and soil reclamation projects 
should expand agricultural output. Together with industrial growth 
based on Sinkiang’s mineral resources, and the eventual use of atomic 
energy for power and construction, the area may support several times 
its present population. 

Yet this poses little threat to Soviet Central Asia. The republics 
immediately adjacent to Sinkiang already boast a combined population 
of thirteen million. Their growth should parallel that across the border, 
consequent from the virgin land development, greater exploitation of 
mineral resources, and an expanding industrial economy. Nor is the 
migration into the general area, from either side, one of undirected 


6 N. Dzhandil’din, ‘‘ Some Problems of International Education,” Kommunist, no. 13, 
September 1959; see also Central Asian Review, vol. VII, no. 4, 1959, pp. 335-340, 
for commentary on this article. 

Sinkiang Jih-pao, October 28, 1959, in Survey of the China Mainland Press (here- 
after cited as SCMP), no. 2155. It is impossible to distinguish between the effects 
of inaccuracy in Chinese Communist census figures and the impact of migration, but 
it is worth noting that Theodore Shabad, China’s Changing Map (New York: Praeger, 
1956), notes the Ili Kazakh Autonomous Chou population as 770,000, ‘of whom 
the Kazakhs are a bare majority,” while Jen-min Jih-pao, June 21, 1959, in SCMP 
no. 2050, gives the chou population as “ over 800,000” of whom Kazakhs number 
only 43.4 per cent. 

Sinkiang Jih-pao, November 1, 1959, in SCMP no. 2155. No recent breakdown 
of the total population has been found. 
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movement, shifting according to the vicissitudes of climate and of 
political turbulence. Once again, the inquiry posed within the framework 
of Sino-Soviet relations takes us into the broader socio-economic 
developments on both sides of this extensive frontier. 


Seeds of Co-operation? 

Turning from conflict to co-operation, Sinkiang still looms small in 
the overall Sino-Soviet picture. Indeed, given its location and its lack 
of development, the area seems to h2vz received surprisingly little 
attention as a recipient of Soviet assistance. Perhaps the Russian role 
is underplayed in Chinese Communist sources. Whatever the reason, 
the net impression is one of limited Soviet participation, chiefly in 
geological surveys, in railroad planning, in irrigation control schemes, 
and in agro-technology. Throughout technical assistance seems to out- 
weigh material assistance. 

Thus accounts of industrial construction and mining development 
emphasise the use of “local materials” by Chinese manpower. The 
lack of Soviet material assistance may explain the slowness with which 
the trans-Sinkiang railroad has advanced. By January 1960, it was open 
as far as Hami, or slightly more than half-way along the total distance 
of 1,400 miles from Lanchow to Aktogai, on the Soviet border. 

In educational and cultural affairs, too, the Chinese and Russian 
press barely reflect the fact that little more than a political frontier 
separates thousands of ethnically related persons on both sides of the 
border. Only occasionally are sports groups and youth delegations 
from Sinkiang reported visiting in the adjacent Soviet republics, in 
marked contrast with large numbers of personal exchanges between 
Peking and Moscow. Not until 1956 did Peking announce its adoption 
of the Cyrillic alphabet for the Uighur, Kazakh, Kirghiz, Uzbek and 
Tatar peoples of Sinkiang, although Soviet materials for these languages 
had been available in Cyrillic since the “liberation” of 1949, The 
decision, revealed in the presence of Soviet linguistic experts, was 
defended in terms of “ the rich experiences gained by the Soviet Union 
and our brotherly nationalities in the reform of national languages, and 
in linguistic development.” ® 

Three years later, Cyrillic was abandoned. In December 1959, 
Sinkiang authorities announced that the Uighur and Kazakh languages 
would be transcribed in the Latin alphabet, in keeping with plans 
adopted for the rest of China.*® Editorials lauded this as linguistically 
preferable to the old Arabic script, but made no reference to the 


9 Sinkiang Jih-pao, August 12, 1956, in Union Research Service, Hong Kong, vol. V, 
no. 25, December 25, 1956. 
10 Sinkiang Jih-pao, December 17, 195°, in SCMP no. 2182. 
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presumed inadequacies of Cyrillic. In view of the purges against “ local 
nationalists ” during the interim, it would appear that the 1956 decision 
may have facilitated communication across the border with fellow 
“ nationalists” in Kazakhstan. If implemented, as pledged, over the 
next five years, this decision will place a formidable barrier between 
ethnically related peoples, heretofore separated only by political 
obstacles. 

Once again, however, the evidence seems more pertinent to the 
cohesive or divisive forces at work among Central Asian groups, than to 
similar forces in the Moscow-Peking axis. Closer study of related 
questions, both by travellers in Central Asia and by readers of the Soviet 
press, might expand our knowledge considerably. What economic inter- 
change occurs across the border, and under what controls? How do 
studies in the Oriental Department of the Kazakh Academy of Sciences 
relate to Sinkiang? What specific institutional differences occur, and 
with what effect on similar nationalities on both sides of the border? 
How are these differences explained by the respective ruling groups? 

Such questions change the focus of research from the role of Sinkiang 
in Sino-Soviet relations to the impact of Communism on the peoples of 
Central Asia. With the Chinese and Mongolian evidence at hand, it is 
no longer necessary to approach the question solely on the basis of Soviet 


experience. Genuine comparisons may be made, strengthening or 
modifying hypotheses previously limited by the narrow base of evidence. 


Communism and Sub-cultures 

Indeed, we face a vast belt of sub-cultures, linked by interrelated 
ethnic and cultural patterns inherited from centuries of development, 
but with some links being broken, others reshaped, and new ones created 
by several decades of Communism. In theory, Communism should 
forge one single culture out of the past pattern of diversity. In practice, 
it both unifies and diversifies. The conceptual unity of values being 
pressed upon these peoples from Moscow, Ulan Bator, and Peking, 
co-exists with marked differences in specific policies adopted by the 
three governments. 

Granted, such differences are explained within the Marxist frame of 
reference as dictated by the differing respective stages of economic 
development, as well as by variation in “national conditions.” Yet 
regardless of their theoretical justification, these differences have conse- 
quences for the peoples involved. They affect their cultural cohesiveness, 
their standards of living, and their attitudes toward local as well as 
central administration. Satisfaction or discontent in turn affects ruling 
group policies. 

The sum total of interaction is revelant both to an understanding of 
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Inner Asian developments within the Communist bloc, and to the way 
in which that bloc affects related peoples on its periphery, in South Asia 
and the Middle East. This suggests a three-dimensional dynamics of 
political development: (1) between local nationality and ruling group, 
of ethnic identity only in the case of Mongolia; (2) between the local 
nationality in one Communist country and its counterpart in the adjacent 
Communist state; and (3) between the nationality area, including ruling 
and ruled groups, and adjacent, related peoples in non-Communist states. 

By examining the evidence in these terms, certain phenomena take 
on new significance. For instance, it has long been asserted that the 
material accomplishments of Communism in the Soviet Central Asian 
republics make it a positive attraction for less developed societies across 
the border. Among Western scholars, this hypothesis has been most 
fully developed by Professor Owen Lattimore. His historical apprecia- 
tion of intercultural contacts in Inner Asia, and his early anticipation 
of the sensed need for modernisation among Asian societies, led to 
focusing upon the “spillover effect” (the term is my own) of Com- 
munism for Sinkiang, and of the “ voluntary satellite ” phenomenon (the 
term is Professor Lattimore’s) in the case of Outer Mongolia.‘ Space 
precludes examining more than Sinkiang, and this necessarily must be 
schematic. Yet the effort highlights the utility of relating case-studies 
to refinable hypotheses which may ultimately contribute to a theory of 
political development. 

How has Communism in Russia influenced developments in 
Sinkiang? Three different periods may be distinguished. First, from 
1933 to 1942, Sheng Shih-ts’ai administered Sinkiang as a Soviet satellite 
while nominally under the Republic of China. Then from 1944 to 1949, 
the Ili rebels controlled the north-western portion of the province with 
Soviet support. Third, of course, is the past decade of Chinese Com- 
munist rule, frankly emulating Soviet theory, if not Soviet practice. 

One variable differentiating the three periods is the mode of entry 
for Soviet influence. Sheng began with little indigenous support beyond 
that engendered by his limited accommodation to traditional pressure 
for the displacement of Chinese officials with local nationals. His 
adulterated versions of Soviet policies, however, resulted in widespread 
dissemination of Bolshevik doctrine. In particular, Soviet nationality 
theory was stressed.’* Sheng built no cohesive corps of cadres to provide 
ongoing: Marxist ‘direction for Sinkiang. Instead, he repeatedly purged 
rising local nationality figures and based his administration on Soviet 


11 Owen Lattimore and others, Pivot of Asia: Sinkiang and the Inner Asian Frontiers 
of China and Russia (Boston: Little Brown, 1950); and Owen Lattimore, Nationalism 
and Revolution in Mongolia (New York: Oxford Un. Press, 1955). 

Whiting and Sheng, op.cit., especially pp. 30-34 and 69-75. 
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advisers, supplemented in later years by Chinese Communists. Sheng 
was truly a “ voluntary satellite.” 

The Ili rebels, in contrast, united Kazakh and Uighur in an anti- 
Chinese movement which received arms and manpower from Soviet 
sources within Sinkiang and across the border. A logical outgrowth of 
Sheng’s nationality programme, the rebellion seemed also to exemplify 
the “spillover” effect of Soviet nationality policy, an effect which 
Russian officials apparently encouraged actively. We know considerably 
less about the internal workings of this group, but there is no question 
of the role played by advisers from the Soviet Union, both Russian and 
Kazakh. No evidence has been found of Chinese Communists among 
the rebels. 

In the present situation, a third variant occurs, with Sinkiang con- 
trolled directly from the centre in Peking. Basic decisions are Chinese 
Communist, but they are implemented through local Uighur, Kazakh, 
and other nationality representatives. Soviet advisers seem to have 
disappeared completely from the scene, except for non-political technical 
assistance. 

This gives us more than four decades of Soviet activity in adjacent 
areas and almost three decades of Soviet influence within Sinkiang. 
Despite the variations on the conditions under which that influence 
entered the area, one phenomenon remains constant; local interest in 
the Soviet model has been primarily, if not exclusively, in its promise 
of self-rule. In contrast with the recurring attention to Soviet political 
practice, there has been little concern shown for Soviet economic practice 
despite the paramount role of the latter in the U.S.S.R. 

The lack of indigenous support for Soviet concepts of economic 
revolution is paralleled by deep-seated resistance to economic change, 
even though industrialisation is both the symbol of and the means to 
modernisation. Modernisation is held as an attractive goal by many 
groups in Sinkiang. However, its components are not always given 
identical weight by the local peoples as compared with their Communist 
leaders. When it is defined in terms of improvements in literacy, health, 
and material well-being, it wins a widespread response. This was true 
for Sheng’s programme, for the Ili rebels, and for the People’s Republic 
of China. If, however, modernisation involves basic changes in socio- 
economic institutions, it wins few local recruits. 

The consistency of detailed charges against “ local nationalists,”’ the 
specific targets of purge, and the relative role of local as compared 
with central government administrators, document Peking’s difficulties 
in Sinkiang over the past decade. Neither the exemplary influence of 
the Soviet Central Asian Republics nor past Soviet influence in the 
province seem to have facilitated Chinese Communist policies. Perhaps 
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the crucial factor was selected perception of Soviet Russia, whereby local 
groups stressed “ nationalist in form” to the exclusion of “ socialist in 
content.” It is this which may have made the Soviet-sponsored Ili group 
unacceptable to Peking, in addition to its latent and sometimes overt 
anti-Chinese pronouncements. Essentially it was a status quo force in 
the economic realm. Thus the Ili area was purged, stripped of all 
prerogatives, and only four years later did it regain autonomy under 
new leadership. After four years in power, these leaders in turn were 
purged for resisting Peking’s policies. 

Elsewhere, from 1950 to 1954, armed Kazakhs pinpricked the 
People’s Liberation Armies (PLA). In 1957, “local nationalists ” 
criticised the agricultural co-operatives, and denied that the PLA’s 
economic activity benefited Sinkiang. In 1958, “frantic attacks against 
the people’s communes ” occurred, “ resistance in all ways imaginable ” 
spread in Sinkiang, and “ some organised reactionary sects ” while others 
engaged in “sabotage.”*% Scattered evidence suggests local armed 
uprisings throughout the Sinkiang-Kansu-Tsinghai-Szechuan area in 
1959. 

True, Sinkiang’s “ great leap forward ” appears irreversible. Accord- 
ing to official claims, 96-6 per cent. of the population is organised into 
451 communes with some 30,000 public dining-halls.1* Thousands of 
families move every month into additional dwellings in these communes, 
By January 1960 more than half of Sinkiang’s herdsmen reportedly had 
“settled down in new houses or fixed encampments.” * 

Yet is this the “spillover effect” of Soviet influence? Or is it an 
enforced policy dictated from Peking? One clue may lie in the PLA 
forces in Sinkiang. Overwhelmingly Chinese in composition, these 
troops directly administer 30 per cent. of the arable land and farm 
20 per cent. of the sown area.’® This suggests a sizeable armed force. 
Ostensibly the PLA functions as an economic unit in Sinkiang, supplying 
needed manpower for soil conservation, irrigation, reafforestation, 


13 Sinkiang Jih-pao, November 25 and 26, 1959, in SCMP no. 2167. The intensity of 
the conflict was reflected in charges that the chief of the police department in 
Kashgar “and eight of his ten subordinates ’’ were guilty of “‘ local nationalism,” 
and the more sweeping accusation that “ almost every head of the local nationality 
groups was an individual with political ambitions.” The warning stressed the link 
between “ individualism” and “local nationalism.” See Lii Chien-jen, ‘‘ For The 
Further Development and Elevation of Socialist Relations Among Nationalities,” 
Sinkiang Hung Ch’i, no. 17, reprinted in Sinkiang Jih-pao, August 22, 1959, in 
SCMP no. 2134. 

14 Sinkiang Jih-pao, November 25, 1959, in SCMP no. 2167; and Saifudin, “* Sinkiang’s 
Great Achievements in Agriculture in Ten Years,” Chung Kuo Nung Pao (Chinese 
Agriculture) no. 19, October 8, 1959, in Extracts from China Mainland Magazines, 
American Consulate General, Hong Kong, no. 193. Saifudin is Secretary of the 
Sinkiang Chinese Communist Party and Chairman of the Sinkiang-Uighur Auto- 
nomous Region. 

15 New China News Agency via Radio Peking, January 6, 1960. 

16 Saifudin, op.cit. 
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mining, and crop production, principally cotton and grain. Yet it is the 
repeated target of attack by “local nationalists’ as evidenced by the 
Sinkiang press. A major PLA project is in the Manass area, scene of 
a massive victory by the Ili rebels over Chinese Nationalist troops. The 
attention given the PLA role in “tidying up the communes” suggests 
that while Sinkiang is no police state, it may be a garrison state. 

What of the “ voluntary satellite ”? Does a local élite foster economic 
progress but rely on outside power as necessary protection against vested 
interest opposition? However relevant this model may be for Outer 
Mongolia, it is inapplicable to Sinkiang. The only local élite which 
might have played this role was in the original Ili movement, but that 
group has long since disappeared. The two non-Chinese figureheads, 
Burhan and Saifudin, neither comprise an élite in themselves nor do 
they hold the critical positions of power in the Party, the government, 
or the army. In fact, they seem to be little more than Turki dressing on 
the Peking duck. At lower levels, the majority of Sinkiang Party 
members are still Chinese, although Chinese comprise less than a fifth 
of the populace.*’ 

More detailed examination is necessary if we are to ascertain the 
determining variables which distinguish the Mongolian from the Sinkiang 
developments. Is the absence of a native intelligentsia a factor in the 
differing emphasis upon economic reform in Sinkiang, as compared with 
Outer Mongolia? Do nationality divisions in Sinkiang render political 
autonomy attractive as a negative device to keep others out of power, be 
they Kazakh or Chinese, rather than a positive device to coalesce diverse 
ethnic groups into a united, modernising society? 

Such questions are relevant to assessment of Communism as a posi- 
tive force of attraction for the countries adjacent to Russia and China. 
They illustrate how Sinkiang relates not only to the traditional problems 
of nationality tensions in China and to Sino-Soviet relations, but to the 
larger phenomenon of cultural interaction in Inner Asia. 


17 According to Saifudin, “‘ Ten Years of Progress in the Sinkiang-Uighur Autonomous 
Region,” Jen-min Jih-pao, October 25, 1959, in SCMP no. 2140, 8, 982 Communist 
Party branches in Sinkiang contain 130,000 members, of whom 47:3 per cent. are 
“local nationality representatives.” In addition, 10,280 Young Communist League 
branches with 220,000 members, contain “over 50 per cent. local nationality 
representatives.” 
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Legal Aspects of the 
Sino-Indian Border Dispute 


By L. C. GREEN 


THE present dispute between India and the People’s Republic of China 
concerning the frontier between those two countries was, to a great 
extent, touched off by the developments in relations between Tibet and 
China, although there had been certain recriminations concerning alleged 
frontier crossings as early as 1954. Furthermore, a large part of the 
dispute relates to the boundary as established in accordance with the 
so-called McMahon Line, resulting from the alleged “treaty ” of Simla 
between the United Kingdom and Tibet of 1904. It is therefore advisable 
to examine the legal status of Tibet itself. 

In international law the status of any entity depends, not on what it 
considers itself to possess, but on the extent to which the existing subjects 
of international law are prepared to recognise it as possessing inter- 
national personality. It is therefore not only important to see the attitude 
of China and Tibet towards each other, but also to assess the attitude of 
third states towards this relationship. 


TIBET AND THE MCMAHON LINE 


The first occasion on which the United Kingdom had to decide on its 
attitude towards Tibet was in 1792, in connection with the Sino-Tibetan 
invasion of Nepal. Cornwallis then described Tibet as a dependency of 
China, and this idea was the basis of British policy, at least until 1904. 

By the Convention of Calcutta, 1890, the boundary between Sikkim, 
expressly described as a British Protectorate, and Tibet was defined as 
“the crest of the mountain-range separating the waters flowing into the 
Sikkim Teesta and its affluents from the waters flowing into the Tibetan 
Mochu and northwards into other rivers of Tibet.” The parties to the 
Treaty were China and the United Kingdom, without any participation 
by either of the two territories most directly concerned. In other words, 
the Treaty was contracted in the normal way between Imperialist Powers. 
Three years later, this was followed by a further Convention between the 
same two Powers, stipulating trade regulations to be appended to the 1890 
agreement and the right of British subjects to reside and trade in Tibet. 

British rights under the 1893 agreement were not observed and, as a 
result of the Younghusband expedition, a new Convention was signed 
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at Lhasa in 1904. On this occasion the parties were Tibet and the 
United Kingdom, with the former engaging “to respect the Anglo- 
Chinese Convention of 1890, and to recognise the frontier between Sikkim 
and Tibet,” as therein defined. Tibet further agreed not to cede, lease, or 
otherwise dispose of her territory to any Power, and undertook that no 
representative of any foreign Power should be admitted to the country. 
This Treaty did not constitute any recognition of an independent Tibet. 
Its purpose was to ensure that the local authorities in Tibet fully recog- 
nised the rights of British subjects in the area in accordance with the 
Anglo-Chinese Treaty. Furthermore, the 1904 “convention was not 
final, for the consent of China, whose suzerainty over Tibet we had 
recognised, was not gained.”+ As a result, a further Anglo-Chinese 
Treaty was signed at Peking in 1906 confirming the 1904 Treaty, with 
Great Britain agreeing not to annex Tibet or interfere in its administra- 
tion, and China undertaking not to permit any other state to interfere 
and to employ no one but Chinese in Tibet. Such undertakings could only 
appear in a Treaty between sovereigns relating to their own possessions. 

The first step to internationalise the Tibetan question was taken in 
the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 relating to Persia, Afghanistan 
and Tibet. In its preamble, the two Powers recognised the suzerainty of 
China over Tibet. It must be borne in mind, however, that China as a 
non-party can derive no benefits from this agreement. On the other 
hand, the agreement could not detract from any rights that China then 
possessed. 

A new departure in the treaty arrangements concerning Tibet was 
introduced by the 1908 Treaty amending the trade regulations in Tibet. 
This agreement expressly referred to the three treaties of 1906, 1904 and 
1893 and was drawn up by representatives of Great Britain, China and 
Tibet. Any problem which was not settled by agreement between 
the Government of India and the Tibetan High Authorities in Lhasa 
was to be referred for settlement to the Governments of Great Britain 
and China. In this way, Tibet was placed on the same sort of level as 
India. Tibetan participation in the negotiations in no way affected that 
territory’s international status. It was similar to the early arrangements 
made by Great Britain to enable dominions, whose interests were affected 
by treaty arrangements being entered into by the mother country, to 
participate in the negotiation of such arrangements. For the treaty to 
come into effect, however, ratification by Great Britain was necessary.” 


1 Sir Charles Bell, Tibet Past and Present (Oxford University Press, 1924), p. 69. Bell 
was for many years a confidant and adviser of the Dalai Lama. 

2 See Oppenheim, International Law, Vol. 1, 1920, s. 496a, on treaty-making by the 
British dominions. This is the first edition of Oppenheim to discuss the matter and 
points out that treaty-making powers may be delegated to self-governing portions of 
the state concerned. ‘“ Thus, the British self-governing Dominions negotiate and 
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Tripartite participation was again a feature of the Simla Convention 
drawn up in 1914. This Treaty arranged for the division of Tibet into 
Inner and Outer Tibet, the latter being separated from India by what has 
become known as the McMahon Line, after the British negotiator. 
Article 2 expressly provides that “the Governments of Great Britain 
and China recognising that Tibet is under the suzerainty of China, and 
recognising also the autonomy of Outer Tibet, engage to respect the 
territorial integrity of the country, and to abstain from interference in 
the administration of Outer Tibet (including the selection and installation 
of the Dalai Lama), which shall remain in the hands of the Tibetan 
Government at Lhasa. The Government of China engages not to convert 
Tibet into a Chinese province. The Government of Great Britain engages 
not to annex Tibet or any portion of it.”* This Treaty was intended to 
come into force on signature,‘ but unfortunately, since the Chinese were 
unwilling to accept the demarcation between Outer and Inner Tibet, 
it was neither signed nor ratified by the Chinese representative, while 
the Chinese authorities officially informed London that “they would 
not and could not recognise the Simla Agreement.” ° 

An agreement signed and accepted by one state and another under 
suzerainty has no general validity in international law, although it may be 
valid to the extent that the parties concerned recognise each other. Such 
inter se recognition, however, would have no effect on any existing rights 
of a third state. In this connection it must be remembered that in the 
text itself, and in the form in which it was intended to be signed, Great 
Britain had clearly indicated that she did not regard Tibet as an indepen- 
dent entity enjoying international personality. The situation is not 
affected by the fact that, in the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, the 
two Powers undertook, “in conformity with the suzerainty of China over 
Tibet, not to enter into any relations with Tibet, save through the inter- 
mediary of the Chinese Government.” * The sole significance of this 


conclude tariff arrangements with foreign states, and the Imperial Government is not 
in the habit of interfering, unless general imperial interests, or treaty obligations 
undertaken by Great Britain towards foreign states are involved.” This was precisely 
China’s position under the treaties considered here. 

8 Italics added. 

4 It is therefore irrelevant that the Dalai Lama may not have ratified this agreement, 
T.-T. Li, “‘ The Legal Position of Tibet,” Vol. 50 American Journal of International 
Law, 1956, p. 400. This article was intended as a reply to C. H. Alexandrowicz, 
“The Legal Position of Tibet,” 48 Ibid., 1954, p. 265. Maps attached to the Simla 
Convention will be found in Government of India, Atlas of the Northern Frontier of 
India, 1960, maps 21-24. 5 Li, loc. cit. 
The texts of the Tibet treaties are reproduced in International Commission of Jurists, 
The Question of Tibet and the Rule of Law, 1959, pp. 105 et seq. For the reason 
mentioned in the text, it is submitted that Li, loc. cit., note 4 above, exaggerates the 
significance of the 1907 agreement. The significance of Tibet, the McMahon Line, 
Sikkim, Bhutan, Nepal, Ari, Ladakh, and the like, from the point of view of the 
border problem, is discussed by A. P. Rubin, “ The Sino-Indian Border Disputes,” 9 
International and Comparative Law Quarterly, 1960, p. 96. 
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document is to indicate the view held by Great Britain and Russia, 
inter se, as to Chinese suzerainty over Tibet. 

To say that since Tibet lacked sovereignty and was therefore unable 
to enter into a treaty arrangement binding upon its suzerain, does not 
amount to saying that the McMahon Line has no legal significance, a 
point that was overlooked by the Dalai Lama when he addressed the 
Indian Council of World Affairs in September 1959. On that occasion he 
attempted to place Mr. Nehru on the horns of a dilemma. He pointed 
out that “India contended that the border with Tibet had been finally 
settled according to the McMahon Line. But this frontier was laid down 
by the Simla Convention, and that was only valid and binding between 
Tibet and the British Government: if Tibet had no sovereignty when 
the Simla Convention laid down the McMahon Line, that line was 
invalid. ‘If you deny sovereign status to Tibet you deny the validity 
of the Simla Convention and therefore you deny the validity of the 
McMahon Line.’” * This statement, however, ignores the fact that Tibet 
may have been represented at the Conference merely to ensure that the 
Chinese delegate would have an expert present to advise him on the 
extent to which Tibetan interests were being affected by the Agreement. 
Further, it pays no account to the extent to which the McMahon Line 
may merely have been the written confirmation of what was already 
accepted as the frontier de facto. It also pays no account to the forty-five 
years that have elapsed since the Simla Conference, during which 
Chinese practice may have created an effective estoppel to Chinese 
denial of the validity of the Line. In addition, international law recog- 
nises the principle of quieta non movere, for, as the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration has indicated, “it is a settled principle of the law of 
nations that a state of things which actually exists and has existed for 
a long time should be changed as little as possible.” ® 

Little more need be said about the status of Tibet. In 1950, at the 
time of the Chinese advance into Tibet, an exchange of Notes took place 
between India, which had succeeded to the treaty rights of Great Britain, 
and China. China maintained that since “Tibet is an integral part of 
Chinese territory, the problem of Tibet is entirely the domestic problem 
of China.” Like her imperial predecessor, India thought the problem 
should be settled by “ peaceful negotiations adjusting the legitimate 
Tibetan claim to autonomy within the framework of Chinese Suzerainty.” 
Autonomy does not give an entity the power to act on the international 
level. For this reason, India would be estopped, in view of this clear 
statement, from asserting any rights based on Tibetan acceptance of the 


7 The Times, September 8, 1959. 
8 The Grisbadarna Case (Norway and Sweden), 1909, Scott, Hague Court Reports, 1916 
p. 130. See also G. Schwarzenberger, International Law, Vol. 1, 1957, p. 318. 
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1914 Simla Convention. Further, by a Treaty of 1954, India entered 
into an agreement with China on trade and intercourse between the 
“Tibet Region of China and India,” thus formally recognising China 
as the de jure sovereign of Tibet.* There is no reference in this Treaty 
to any boundary line and “ no border questions were raised at that time 
and we were under the impression that there were no border disputes 
between our respective countries.” *° Mention is, however, made of the 
rights of traders of India and Tibet to operate at certain places and to 
use certain named passes “in accordance with custom.” 

The reference to custom is of significance, for attempts have been 
made to suggest that the McMahon Line merely accords with the 
customary frontier. In a Note to the Chinese Prime Minister, Mr. 
Nehru pointed out that “ this line has the incidental advantage of running 
along the crest of the High Himalayan Range which forms the natural 
dividing line between the Tibetan plateau in the north and the sub- 
montane region in the south.” ** This accords with what was regarded 
as the boundary in 1899. Writing in the Geographical Journal, Holdich 
commented that “the greatest snow-peaks and glaciers of the world are 
piled on to the summits of this vast crystalline axis of the Himalayas. 
Could anything be better than this magnificent array of unapproachable 
snow and ice to serve as the unmistakable barrier between two vast 
Asiatic countries? Nothing could be better, provided we do not define 
it as the watershed between India and Tibet.” 7” 

One further point in connection with the McMahon Line might be 
mentioned. In 1914, Burma was part of India and the boundary with 
Tibet applied to India in its old meaning. In 1960 a new border agree- 
ment was drawn up between China and Burma.** By Article 2, “ with the 
exception of the area of Hpimaw, Gawlum and Kangfang ”—which were 
returned to China—‘ the entire undelimited boundary from the high 
conical peak to the western extremity of the Sino-Burmese boundary 
shall be delimited along the traditional customary line,” following named 
watersheds. The McMahon Line is not specifically mentioned in the 
agreement, but it was the “traditional customary line,” and “U Nu 
said in 1956 that Mr. Chou En-lai was willing to recognise the existing 
Burma-Tibet frontier.” ** Commenting on the agreement, The Times 


® Government of India, Notes, Memoranda and Letters Exchanged and Agreements 
Signed between India and China, White Papers, I, 1954-59; II, September to Novem- 
ber. 1959; III, November, 1959 to March, 1960. J, p. 98. (Hereafter cited as 
I, I, and IIT.) 

10 Letter from Nehru to Chou, December 14, 1958, J, p. 48. 11 Ibid. I, p. 56. 

12 “ The Use of Practical Geography Illustrated by Recent Frontier Operations,” 13 
Geographical Journal, 1899, p. 469 (cited by S. B. Jones, Boundary-Making, 1945, 
p. 103). 

18 B.B.C. Monitoring Service, Summary of World Broadcasts, Part III, The Far East, 
2nd Series, No. 248, February 2, 1960 (FE/248/A3/1). 

14 The Times, February 2, 1960. 
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editorial considered that . . . “ the largest territorial concession, at least 
cartographically, is the Chinese acceptance of the northern triangle, part 
of which is defined by the easternmost extension of the McMahon Line. 
The Chinese now accept this, subject to joint demarcation as the 
“ traditional customary line.” ** 

It may well be argued that, since the Burmese-Chinese boundary is a 
prolongation of the Indo-Chinese boundary, and the former is recognised 
by China as being the “ traditional customary line,” this is equally true 
of the other portion of the same line, which had been written into the 
same document in confirmation of what had been accepted in practice 
prior to 1914. This is in fact the view of the Government of India as 
indicated in its correspondence with the Chinese Government concerning 
the matter. Thus, in its Note of June 26, 1959, the Government of India 
stated specifically that the “traditional international frontier coincides 
with the so-called McMahon Line.” ** This view was accepted by China 
during Chou En-lai’s visit to India in 1956. On that occasion, it seems, 
both Nehru and the Chinese Prime Minister expressed their dislike of the 
name “‘ McMahon Line,” “ but for facility of reference we referred to it as 
such. You told me then that you had accepted the McMahon Line border 
with Burma and, whatever might have happened long ago,”—this was 
a reference to the Chinese contention that the McMahon Line was out- 
dated as a product of “ imperialism ”—‘“ in view of the friendly relations 
which existed between China and India, you proposed to recognise this 
border with India also. You added that you would like to consult the 
authorities of the Tibetan region of China and you proposed to do so.” ** 

From the point of view of international law, an agreement between 
two Prime Ministers, even though it only be verbal, would be at 
least as binding as a statement made by a Foreign Minister to an 
Ambassador,’* and any desire—or need—by one of the Prime Ministers 
to refer to a municipal authority within his territory is irrelevant on the 
international level. An agreement so made can only be rescinded or 
amended by agreement of both its parties. Any attempt by one to dis- 
regard its validity would constitute an international wrong. The fact 
that, at a later date, that party contends it agreed only because 
“conditions were not yet ripe for its settlement,” and that it “had had 
no time to study the question,” in no way affects the situation.’® 

It is equally irrelevant from the point of view of international law that 
a particular boundary line was the product of imperialism or even of 


15 Ibid. 16 J, p. 35. 

17 Loc. cit., note 10 above, which also reproduces the minute made by Nehru “ so that 
we might have a record of this talk for our personal and confidential use.” 

18 Legal Status of Eastern Greenland, Series A/B 53 (1933), L. C. Green, International 
Law Through The Cases, 1959, p. 139. 

19 Reply from Chou to Nehru, January 23, 1959, 7, p. 53. 
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aggression. In order to achieve some measure of stability and observance 
of treaties, it is assumed that the parties to a treaty are completely free 
agents and, unless pressure is brought against the person of the 
negotiators, duress does not invalidate the agreement. What is more, 
at least before the combined effect of the Kellogg Pact and the Charter 
of the United Nations, by customary international law a treaty resulting 
from a war of aggression is as good as any other. Only by operation 
of the doctrine rebus sic stantibus—that circumstances have so radically 
changed since the treaty was signed that had these changes been envisaged 
the treaty would have provided for them or for its termination—can 
such a treaty be disregarded. Even then, there should be an independent 
judgment recognising the applicability of the doctrine in the particular 
circumstances. In a letter to the Prime Minister of India, Mr. Chou 
asserted that “the ‘McMahon Line’ was the product of the British 
policy of aggression against the Tibet Region of China and aroused the 
great indignation of the Chinese people. ... It has never been recognised 
by the Chinese central government. . . .On the other hand, one cannot, 
of course, fail to take cognisance of the great and encouraging changes: 
India and Burma, which are concerned in this line, have attained 
independence successively and become states friendly with China. In 
view of the various complex factors mentioned above, the Chinese 
Government, on the one hand finds it necessary to take a more or less 
realistic attitude towards the McMahon Line and, on the other hand, 
cannot but act with prudence and needs time to deal with this matter... . 
However, we believe that, on account of the friendly relations between 
China and India, a friendly settlement can be found for this section of 
the boundary line.” *° 

It might have been thought that the combined effect of the realities 
of the last forty years, the new situation resulting from the independence 
of India, the Chinese acceptance of the Line in so far as Burma is con- 
cerned, and the application of the “Five Principles,” to which both 
governments referred in almost every communication,” would have 
healed any “injury ” resulting from an historic “ aggression.” Far from 
this being the case, however, Mr. Chou En-lai has used the same 
amalgam to argue the exact opposite: “China and India are both 
countries which were long subjected to imperialist aggression. This 
common experience should have naturally caused China and India to hold 
an identical view of the above-said historical background and to adopt 
an attitude of mutual understanding and fairness and reasonableness 


20 Ibid. See also Chinese Note, September 1, 1959, JJ, p. 4. 

21 See, e.g., letter from Nehru to Chou, March 23, 1959, I, p. 57, and Chinese Note, 
May 16, 1959: “In its relations with India, China has consistently adhered to the 
Five Principles of Peaceful Co-existence and worked for the development of friendly 
co-operation between the two countries,” J, p. 75. 
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in dealing with the boundary question. The Chinese Government 
originally thought the Indian Government would take such an attitude. 
Unexpectedly to the Chinese Government, however, the Indian Govern- 
ment demanded that the Chinese Government give formal recognition 
to the situation created by the application of the British policy of 
aggression against China’s Tibet region as the foundation for the settle- 
ment of the Sino-Indian boundary question. .. . The Chinese Govern- 
ment has consistently held that an overall settlement of the boundary 
question should be sought by both sides, taking into account the historical 
background and existing actualities and adhering to the Five Principles, 
through friendly negotiations conducted in a well-prepared way step by 
step. Pending this, as a provisional measure, the two sides should 
maintain the long-existing status quo of the border, and not seek to 
change it by unilateral action, even less by force.” 7? 


BHUTAN 


The McMahon Line has also figured in the dispute between the two 
countries concerning the border between Bhutan and Tibet. Bhutan is 
only nominally an independent state, for its external relations are the 
sole responsibility of India, a fact which China fully recognises.” 


According to the authorities in Bhutan, “ there are eight villages within 
the Tibet region of China, over which Bhutan has been exercising 
administrative jurisdiction for more than 300 years. . . .24 They were not 
subject to Tibet law nor did they pay any Tibet taxes. Recently the 
local Chinese authorities have seized all arms, ammunition and ponies 
belonging to the Bhutan officers who were in charge of these enclaves. . . . 
No reasons had been given for the seizure. The Government of Bhutan 
consider this action on the part of the local Chinese authorities as a 
violation of the traditional Bhutan right and authority.” ** 

The Chinese view of the situation involved a complete denial of the 
validity of the Bhutan border, at least in so far as it was based on the 
McMahon Line. Mr. Chou En-lai informed Mr. Nehru that the Line 
was evolved secretly by Britain and Tibet before the Simla Treaty had 
been drawn up, and “was later marked on the map attached to the 
Simla Treaty as part of the boundary between Tibet and the rest of 
China. The so-called McMahon Line was a product of the British policy 
of aggression against the Tibet Regicn of China and has never been 
22 Letter from Chou to Nehru, September 8, 1959, II, p. 27. 

28 Ibid. p. 30. 
24 For a discussion of some of the legal problems arising from the existence of enclaves, 
see World Court judgments on Sovereignty over Certain Frontier Land (Belgium and 

Netherlands), 1.C.J. Reports, 1959, p. 209, and Right of Passage over Indian Territory 


(India and Portugal), 1.C.J. Reports, 1960, p. 6. 
25 Indian Note, August 19, 1959, J, p. 96. 
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recognised by any Chinese Central Government and is therefore 
illegal. . . . For quite a long time after the exchange of secret notes 
between Britain and the Tibet local authorities, Britain dared not make 
public the related documents, nor change the traditional way of drawing 
this section of the boundary on maps.” 

It must not be forgotten that the Simla Convention was drawn up at 
the beginning of the First World War and it might be imagined that the 
Ordnance Survey Department had other more pressing matters in hand. 
Nevertheless, the Line was sufficiently public for Sir Charles Bell to 
include it in his Tibet Past and Present, published in 1924. Further, 
in his Reply to Mr. Chou’s letter, Mr. Nehru points out that the map 
showing the Line was available during the Simla Conference, and was 
in fact attached to the Treaty and initialled by the Chinese representative. 
He pointed out that, although the Chinese Government periodically 
protested at the Simla boundary concerning Inner and Outer Tibet, no 
objection was ever made as to the boundary between India and Tibet. 
He explained British reticence in publishing to the hope that an agree- 
ment on all points might finally have been worked out.?® 

Mr. Chou contended that “the delineation of the Sino-Indian boun- 
dary east of Bhutan in all traditional Chinese maps is a true reflection of 
the actual situation of the customary boundary before the appearance 
of the so-called McMahon Line. Both the map of ‘ Tibet and Adjacent 
Countries ’ published by the Indian Survey in 1917 and the map attached 
to the 1929 edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica drew this section of 
the boundary in the same way as the Chinese maps. And it was only 
in the period around the peaceful liberation of China’s Tibet region in 
1951 that Indian troops advanced on a large scale into the area south of 
the so-called McMahon Line. Therefore, the assertion that this section 
of the boundary has long been clearly delimited is obviously untenable. 
. . . The way the Sino-Indian boundary has always been drawn in maps 
published in China is not without grounds. . . . At first British and Indian 
maps also drew the Sino-Indian boundary roughly in the same way as 
the Chinese maps. As a matter of fact, it was not Chinese maps, but 
British and Indian maps that later unilaterally altered the way the Sino- 
Indian boundary was drawn. Nevertheless, since China and India have 
not delimited their mutual boundary through friendly negotiations and 
joint surveys, China has not asked India to revise its maps. In 1954, I 
explained to Your Excellency for the same reason that it would be inap- 
propriate for the Chinese Government to revise the old map right now.” ?" 
As regards the alleged continuity in the Chinese maps, it is perhaps worth 
pointing out that in the Atlas of the Northern Frontier of India the 
26 Letter from Nehru to Chou, September 26, 1959, paras. 12 and 17, II, pp. 37 and 40. 
27 Loc. cit., n. 22 above, II, pp. 29-30. 
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Government of India has reproduced a number of Chinese maps of the 
border, including the vicinity around Bhutan, indicating that the border 
has, since 1908 at least, for the most part been “ more or less in con- 
sonance with the traditional boundary ” as understood in India.”* 

When he replied to this letter, Mr. Nehru dismissed the Chinese maps 
as showing the traditional frontier east of Bhutan, and instead upheld the 
exactitude of the McMahon Line, drawing attention to the physical 
characteristics of the region, as well as the tribal affiliations of its inhabi- 
tants. He also indicated various administrative measures that had been 
taken in the district, and reiterated that “the McMahon Line was not 
an arbitrary imposition on a weak Tibet by the Government of India. 
It formalised the natural, traditional, ethnic and administrative boun- 
dary in the area.” 

Mr. Nehru also explained the significance of the Indian Survey map 
as well as of that in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. He pointed out that 
the former included the McMahon Line “ on the same sheet, in the index 
map,” the reason being that the Government of India still hoped to secure 
Chinese acceptance of the Simla Convention and were therefore unwilling 
to issue new maps indicating the Line alone. He accepted that the other 
map, broadly speaking, followed the line claimed by China. On the 
other hand, it also showed part of the controversial territory as clearly 
within Ladakh, and “ it would therefore be unfair to quote the authority 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in support of the Chinese claim in one 
sector of the boundary and to reject it in respect of the other.” 

These comments about the frontier in the Bhutan area must be 
further compared with those in the Chinese Note of December 26, 1959: 
“The maps published in China as a rule include this [disputed] area in 
Chinese territory, that is, marking the boundary line along the true 
traditional boundary at the southern foot of the Himalayas. According 
to material now available to the Chinese Government, the same delinea- 
tion was followed on the official maps published by the Survey of India 
up to and including the 1938 edition. After 1938 and up to 1952, the 
Survey of India changed its delineation by marking the boundary in 
accordance with the so-called McMahon Line, but still using marking 
for undemarcated boundary. Since 1954 it has again changed the 
undemarcated boundary for demarcated boundary. By these successive 
changes, it shifted from its original position of recognising the area as 
Chinese territory to that of claiming this area as Indian lawful territory 
at all times. Nevertheless, the delineation on current Indian maps has 
not been accepted internationally. . . . The Atlas, edited by John 


28 New Delhi, 1960, maps 3 and 6. For variations in Chinese maps since 1928, see 
maps 28-39. 
29 Loc. cit., n. 26 above, para. 15, IJ, pp. 39-40. 
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Bartholomew, cartographer to the King of Britain, and published in 1958, 
still considered it a disputed area, while the delineation on the map 
‘India 1945,’ attached to Prime Minister Nehru’s book The Discovery of 
India, was still the same as that on Chinese maps. In the face of these 
authoritative facts, the Atlas of the Chinese Empire published in 
London in 1906 by the China Inland Mission, a British church organisa- 
tion, to which the Indian Government referred, is obviously without 
significance.” *° 

It is interesting to note at this point that the only one of the maps 
cited in the Chinese Note to be printed in the Government of India’s 
Atlas of the Northern Frontier of India, published in 1960, is that of the 
China Inland Mission, although the date given is 1908. It is also worth 
noting the Indian Government’s explanation of the map in Mr. Nehru’s 
book: this “ was a sketch map inserted by the publisher, and the author 
could not be held responsible for its inaccuracy. Nor should any adverse 
conclusion be drawn from it, so far as the Government of India is 
concerned.” ** 


LADAKH 


Another area in which the boundary has proved an issue of controversy 
is that around Ladakh, where the Chinese have recently constructed a 
road. In this case, too, there was the inevitable controversy concerning 
the variations in Indian and Chinese maps as well as the location of the 
traditional boundary line, described in the various Indian Notes to China 
as being consistent with well-defined geographical features, and which 
“a Chinese member of the Boundary Commission of 1847-49 accepted 
as ‘ sufficiently and distinctly fixed so that it will be best to adhere to 
this ancient arrangement and it will prove far more convenient to abstain 
from any additional measures for fixing them.’ ” *” 

Both countries claimed to have been administering the area over a 
long period during which they claim to have sent regular military patrols 
into the area.** In fact, the Chinese alleged that only three Indian patrols 
had visited the disputed area and been expelled by Chinese troops, while 
the Indians claimed that, despite their frequent patrols, Chinese personnel 
had only been encountered on the three occasions when they wrongly 
compelled the Indians to withdraw. 

It is somewhat difficult to draw boundaries on the ground in areas 
which are difficult to approach or settle, but it is quite easy to ascertain 
the approximate location of a boundary in accordance with tradition or, 
80 Chinese Note, December 26, 1959, III, p. 72. 


81 Indian Note, February 12, 1960, III, p. 94. 
82 Indian Note, October 18, 1958, J, p. 26. 


88 Chinese Note, October 25, 1959, IJ, p. 16: Letter from Nehru to Chou, November 
16, 1959, II, p. 50. 
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even, living memory. According to the Government of India, “the 
boundaries of Ladakh were fixed and well-recognised from the seven- 
teenth century onwards. The 1842 Treaty [between Kashmir and the 
Emperor of China and the Lama Guru of Lhasa] did not fix the boundary 
but merely confirmed it. That this traditional boundary lay where Indian 
maps are showing it is confirmed by those who visited this area in the 
nineteenth century.” ** As to this, the Chinese have remarked that “ the 
1842 Treaty, on which the Indian Government bases itself, did not define 
any boundary line for the western sector of the Sino-Indian border; and, 
moreover, China’s Sinkiang region, which is most concerned with this 
sector of the boundary, was no party to this Treaty.”** This criticism 
of the non-participation of Sinkiang is the more surprising in view of the 
consistent argument by the Chinese that, in connection with the Simla 
Convention of 1914, the “ Tibet region of China” had no international 
personality to enter into treaty arrangements and assume binding under- 
takings. 

There is no need to go into greater detail about the minutiae of the 
Ladakh region. It will suffice to refer to one further Indian argument, 
since this touches the more general problems of international law with 
regard to the authority of maps and the nature of the administration 
required to establish a title to sovereignty. “The international boundary 
has been shown for nearly a century on official Indian maps as it is 
today. In fact detailed surveys of the area were undertaken from 
1867-68, and the boundary as shown in our maps is not only in accor- 
dance with tradition and custom, but is also based on the results of 
these surveys.**. . . We do not yet know with any precision where the 
frontier lies according to the claims of the Chinese Government. This 
is a matter for surmise based on small-scale maps published in China. 
These maps themselves have not always been consistent and different 
lines are sometimes indicated in them. I regret I cannot accept the con- 
tention that you have been in occupation of the area up to the frontier 
line shown in your maps. On the contrary, the Government of India 
have exercised jurisdiction up to the frontier line specified by them. The 
nature of this possession has inevitably been different from that of an 
inhabited area. This area is uninhabited, mountainous territory of an 
altitude varying from 14,000 to 20,000 feet above sea level, with the 
mountain peaks going up much higher. Because of this . . . we did 
not think it necessary to establish check posts right on the international 
boundary. But... we exercised jurisdiction over this area by sending 
regular patrols up to the international boundary. Certain police check 


84 Indian Note, February 12, 1960, III, p. 86. 
85 Chinese Note, December 26, 1959, III, p. 66. 
86 Indian Note, November 4, 1959, JI, p. 20. 
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posts were established some distance from the boundary to control the 
trade routes, etc. Since this statement is controverted by you, it is 
obvious that there is complete disagreement between the two Govern- 
ments even about the facts of possession. An agreement about the 
observance of the status quo would, therefore, be meaningless as the facts 
concerning the status quo are themselves disputed.” *” 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND BOUNDARY PROBLEMS 


It is not unusual in international law when disputes arise as to the 
occupation of territory for references to be made to the desirability of 
restoring the status quo. In this case, however, the Chinese conception 
of the status quo meant keeping their troops in the territory which India 
alleged was wrongly occupied by Chinese personnel, while the Indian 
view of the matter involved a Chinese withdrawal beyond the line which 
India claimed as constituting the frontier. 

In this connection, India appears to have overlooked its own past 
record in regard to the maintenance of a status quo. Mr. Nehru was of 
opinion that “both sides should respect the traditional frontier and 
neither party should seek to alter the status quo in any manner.” ** This 
is in accordance with international law. However, while the Security 
Council was seized of the Indo-Pakistan controversy concerning the status 
of Kashmir, India announced that Kashmir had become part of India 
and subject to its Constitution,®® despite the fact that it was the Indian 
claim to sovereignty over Kashmir that was in issue before the 
Council. 

Another aspect of the problem on which India appears to apply two 
standards of conduct relates to administration. As has been pointed out 
above,*° international law recognises the principle quieta non movere, 
and, in fact, India has consistently maintained in her dispute with China 
that the areas occupied by China have traditionally belonged to India. 
After the partition of the Indian sub-continent, Chitral, which from 1876 
had been under the suzerainty of Kashmir, acceded to Pakistan. The 
maps issued by the Survey of India had, from 1947 onwards, always 
indicated this state as being within Pakistan, which was effectively 
administering the area. In May 1956, however, Mr. Nehru announced 
that the Kashmiri suzerainty continued, that the accession had never 
been recognised and, in fact, that Indian sovereignty applied. When 
asked for an explanation, “a Government spokesman stated simply that 


87 Letter from Nehru to Chou, November 16, 1959, JII, p. 50. 

88 Ibid. September 26, 1959, IJ, p. 45. 

89 D. D. Basu, Commentary on the Constitution of India, 1956, Vol. 2, pp. 593 et seq. 
See, also, The Times, April 19, May 15, 1954. 

40 See text to n. 8 above. 
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there had been no occasion to raise the issue before” *\—shades of Mr. 
Chou En-lai. 

Whenever there is a dispute as to boundaries, controversy rages as 
to the authenticity of maps produced by both sides. It will be recalled 
that in connection with Ladakh the Government of India complained that 
the Chinese maps were drawn on a smaili scale. The implication is, of 
course, that such maps must be treated with caution. A similar issue 
arose in the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries dispute. The International Court 
of Justice, faced with a problem as to where a line ran, expressly stated 
that one could not “ rely on the impression that may be gathered from a 
large-scale chart of this sector alone.” *? On the other hand, Article 3 
of the Geneva Convention on the Territorial Sea and the Continguous 
Zone, 1958, refers to “ the low-water line along the coast as marked on 
large-scale charts officially recognised by the coastal State.” ** 

The significance of maps in international law was most fully con- 
sidered by Huber in the Palmas Island Arbitration between the Nether- 
lands and the United States in 1928.4 “ A comparison of the informa- 
tion supplied by the two Parties shows that only with the greatest caution 
can account be taken of maps in deciding a question of sovereignty. .. . 
Any maps which do not precisely indicate the political distribution of 
territories, and in particular the Island . . . clearly marked, as such, must 
be rejected forthwith, unless they contribute—supposing that they are 
accurate—to the location of geographical names. Moreover, indications 
of such a nature are only of value when there is reason to think that 
the cartographer has not only referred to already existing maps—as 
seems very often to be the case—but that he has based his decision on 
information carefully collected for the purpose. Above all, then, official 
or semi-official maps seem capable of fulfilling these conditions, and they 
would be of special interest where they do not assert the sovereignty of 
the country of which the Government has caused them to be issued. 
. . . The first condition required of maps that are to serve as evidence 
on points of law is their geographical accuracy. . .. A map affords only 
an indication—and that a very indirect one—and, except when annexed 
to a legal instrument, has not the value of such an instrument, involving 
recognition or abandonment of rights. . . . [Furthermore], there seems 
to be no doubt that [a] special map must prevail over [a] general, even 
though the latter was published later.” On balance, it would seem that 
these remarks tend to support those maps which sustain the Indian view. 


41 The Times, May 28, 1956 (italics added). 

42 1.C.J. Reports, 1951, p. 116, at p. 142; Green, op. cit., n. 18 above, at pp. 389-390. 

438 Cmnd. 584 (1958), p. 20. 

44 Permanent Court of Arbitration, 2 United Nations, Reports of International Arbitral 
Awards, at pp. 852-854, 859-862; Green, op. cit., p. 356. 
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On the other hand, the Special Boundary Tribunal which dealt with 
the Guatemala-Honduras Boundary Dispute, 1933,*° pointed out that 
while “ authenticated maps are to be considered, such material is of slight 
value when it relates to territory of which little or nothing was known and 
in which it does not appear that any administrative control was actually 
exercised.” Even the Indian statements recognise that, even until recent 
times, not a great deal has been known of the exact nature of the terrain 
in dispute, while the evidence of administration is undoubtedly scanty. 
Nevertheless, one must not overlook the decision of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice in the case concerning the Legal Status of Eastern 
Greenland, 1933,*° “ It has been argued on behalf of Norway that ‘ Green- 
land’ as used in documents of this period cannot have been intended to 
include the east coast because at that time the east coast was unknown. 
An examination, however, of the maps of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries shows that the general features and configuration of the east 
coast of Greenland were known to the cartographers. Even if no evidence 
of any landings on the coast have been produced, the ships which hunted 
whales in the waters to the east of Greenland sighted the land at intervals 
and gave names to the prominent features which were observed.” Once 
again, this judicial statement tends to favour the Indian contentions 
rather than the Chinese. 

Much of the Indian case has rested on references to “ natural features,” 
but “perhaps the most unreal of boundary classifications is the too- 
familiar one of ‘ natural’ and ‘ artificial.’. . . Often a nation’s ‘ natural 
boundaries’ are those to which it desires to expand. Few nations wish 
to withdraw into ‘ natural boundaries.’ These arguments do not imply, 
however, that natural barriers are never boundary zones or that natural 
features are never suitable boundary sites. . . . Almost inevitably an 
international boundary offers some impedance to the circulation of 
people and goods. Therefore there may be some advantage .. . in 
locating a boundary in a zone where circulation is relatively weak.” * 
Among the most obvious natural features to be used in this way are 
mountain ranges, rivers and watersheds. This was recognised by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in its opinion Re The Labrador 
Boundary **: “the use of the watershed or ‘ height of land’ as a boun- 
dary was undoubtedly familiar in British North America at the period 
in question [late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries], and it is 
shown as a boundary in many maps of that time.” What was the practice 
of British and other European settlers in North America at that time 


45 2 ibid. p. 1325; Green, op. cit., p. 367. 

46 Loc. cit., n. 18 above, Green, op. cit., p. 131. 

47 See Jones, op. cit., n. 12 above, pp. 7-8. 

48 (1927) 43 T.L.R. 289; Green, op. cit., p. 373, at p. 374. 
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was probably also the practice of the same persons in India, a fact 
which is lent corroboration by the early maps in the Indian Government’s 
Atlas of the Northern Frontier of India. 

Watersheds have a particular value as boundaries in that they are 
precise and unalterable,*® and “where there are a series of mountain 
ranges it is the watershed range rather than any other that becomes the 
traditional boundary, because the peoples on both sides tend to settle up 
to the sources of rivers but not beyond. That the alignment of the 
northern boundary of India throughout follows the major watershed 
supports the fact that this became the boundary through custom and 
tradition. . . . The Government of India are glad to note the acceptance 
by the Government of China that the alignment of the boundary as 
shown on Indian maps between the Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh in India and the Tibet region ‘ conforms to reality.” This align- 
ment conforms to the watershed principle.” °° It may be presumed that 
this part of the boundary was aligned at approximately the same time as 
the remainder, and that there was then no more administration in the 
one part than in any other. If the watershed was decided upon and 
accepted for the one, there is little doubt that it was also accepted for 
other stretches of the boundary. 

From the above analysis it would appear that geographic considera- 
tions, that is to say natural features and maps, tend to support the Indian 
claims, although it may well be that there is doubt where exactly on the 
ground the boundary actually runs. This may be decided, to a certain 
extent at least, by ascertaining the limits of administration. Both countries. 
claim to have exercised jurisdiction, levied taxes, controlled wayfarers, 
and otherwise fulfilled governmental activities. As was pointed out in 
the Palmas and the Eastern Greenland cases, not all territories require the 
same evidence of effective administration to satisfy the needs of sover- 
eignty. Arctic or tropical regions clearly need less permanent settlement 
than do temperate climes. Again, as was indicated by the International 
Court of Justice in the Minquiers and Ecrehos case between Britain and 
France, such activities do not need to be exercised completely without 
interruption. Similarly, the actual function fulfilled in such areas may 
vary from the holding of an inquest to the issue of a licence or the 
charging of a rate. Care must be taken, however, that where charges 
are made and payment effected, this is done by right of title and not, as 
has been alleged by India, “as rather charity than a tax” by way of 
subscription to a monastery,®* or by way of rent to absentee landlords. 


49 Cf. Jones, op. cit., p. 101. 

50 Indian Note, February 12, 1960, III, p. 89. 

51 1.C.J. Reports, 1953, p. 47; Green, op. cit., p. 8. 
52 Indian Note, February 12, 1960, III, p. 93. 
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From this point of view, Mr. Nehru’s comments concerning Ladakh ** 
are of some significance. 

If the exact nature of the administration exercised by each of the two 
countries in the vicinity of the frontier is to be determined, just as if 
the frontier is to be demarcated on the ground, it is probably essential 
that field survey parties, preferably made up of neutral representatives 
or under a neutral chairman enjoying a casting vote, should be sent 
to the scene. They should be entitled to make whatever inquiries they 
consider necessary, including personal interrogation of elderly inhabi- 
tants. While they should bear in mind the developments of recent 
years with regard to problems of national self-determination, they should 
also remember the value of retaining the established order. What is 
clear is that they should emphatically reject the basis or purpose of such 
arguments as that “the boundary line [was] unlawfully created [by 
Britain] through aggression against Tibet. . . . The inevitable conclusion 
to be derived [from accepting this boundary], would be that the British 
colonials were most fairminded while oppressed China was full of undis- 
guised ambitions; that the powerful British imperialism was, for the past 
150 years and more, invariably upholding the traditional Sino-Indian 
boundary, while the weak Chinese Government was ceaselessly encroach- 
ing upon British territory. . . .” ™ 


38 See text to n. 37 above. 
54 Chinese Note, December 26, 1959, III, p. 73. 
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‘Birth Control: 
Reversal or Postponement? * 


By LEO A. ORLEANS 


WHEREAS throughout most of the world the results of the 1953 census- 
registration of Communist China, reporting a population of 582-6 million, 
evoked anxiety and even alarm, the Communists expressed only pride and 
overwhelming confidence. As a people “liberated from the oppressive 
chains of capitalism,” Communist leaders felt that their horizons were 
unlimited and that feeding and caring for a population of this size 
presented no problems under a system in which people are “ the most 
precious of all categories of capital.” The simultaneous release of vital 
rates which indicated a birth rate of 37 per thousand population and a 
death rate of 17 per thousand,’ further stressed the “ great vitality of the 
people of new China.”” The 2 per cent. natural increase (excess of births 
over deaths), resulting in an annual population growth of some 12 million, 
was declared, in line with Marxist doctrine, to be an asset in a country 
with vast new lands and unexploited natural resources, where additional 
people create additional wealth. 

The fact that a natural increase of this magnitude may cause concern 
even in more advanced nations (growing at 2 per cent. per year the 
population will double every thirty-five years), and should be especially 
alarming to a country just entering the industrial race, was completely 
ignored. In a newspaper article, Pai Chien-hua, secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party of Tientsin, stated *: 


“The present census puts the nation’s population at above 600 
million, which equals one-quarter of the population of the whole world. 


* This is a revised version of a paper presented in April 1959 at the annual meeting 

of the Association for Asian Studies. The author is indebted to Irene B. Taeuber 
and Michael K. Roof for reading and commenting on the manuscript. 
Although the reported vital rates were presumably based on a sample of some 30 
million persons, both the birth and death rates are undoubtedly minimal. The sample 
was heavily weighted with urban population, and it is questionable whether the Chinese 
were technically capable of deriving accurate statistics. Ch’en Ta, the former director 
of the Census Research Institute at Tsing-hua University, in a symposium called by 
the Director of the State Statistical Bureau on May 27, 1957, stated that, ““I am not 
satisfied with the present vital statistics registration work, which is not scientific” 
(T’ung-chi Kung-tso, No. 12, 1957). A birth rate in the vicinity of 45 per thousand 
would seem more plausible for a country without effective controls on fertility, while 
notwithstanding Communist claims of great medical and sanitary achievements, a death 
rate of 25 per thousand would also seem more realistic. Nevertheless, the resulting. 
natural increase must still have been close to 2 per cent. as reported. 

2 Jen-min Jih-pao, Nov. 1, 1954. 
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These 600 million-strong industrious and valorous Chinese people, 
under the leadership of the Communist Party of China, are building, 
and safeguarding with boundless enthusiasm, their own country, and 
this shows that the nation has tremendous strength not only for Socialist 
construction but for safeguarding the peace of Asia and the world. ... 
Labour creates wealth. The bourgeois economists obstinately favouring 
the already bankrupt Malthusian theory of population are shocked to 
hear that China has now over 600 million population, declaring that 
China will have no way to feed this large population, and even 
fabricating the fantastic rumour that China is bound to resort to 
‘aggression on others.’ Such a groundless statement is, of course, not 
even worth arguing.” 


Despite this initial confidence, it was only a matter of months before 
certain official and semi-official circles began to express concern over 
the size and rate of growth of the population. This concern, coupled 
with the inherited pro-natalist Soviet attitudes and demographic theories 
caused a dilemma, which, in turn, resulted in an absence of a positive 
population policy and in a long period of uncertainty and vacillation. 

Since 1954 China has undergone two gradual and painful reversals 
in its population policies. As early as September of 1954, only months 
after the release of the official census figures and even prior to the above 
Statements glorifying numbers, Shao Li-tzu, a prominent member of 
the National People’s Congress, made a speech advocating birth control 
measures. The reaction was animated, especially in view of the still 
persisting line that “man was the nation’s greatest wealth.” The 
criticism elicited by his talk resulted in another article,’ in which he 
attempted to clarify his stand. He insisted that the dissemination of 
knowledge about contraception has nothing in common with either the 
old or the new Malthusian theory. Far from being birth control, the 
purpose of this knowledge would be mainly to improve the health of 
mothers and infants, to advance the education of children, to allow 
mothers more time for work and study, and in general to provide a 
happier life for all young men and women. These goals were to become 
the most common justifications for controlled fertility during the next 
few years. 

Throughout 1955 as more and more articles on contraception were 
published in the mainland press and periodicals, the movement to 
encourage birth control gained momentum. During this period, the 
general line referred to a demand of the masses for the practice of 
contraception *: 

“ At present, some comrades are unwilling to give birth to too many 
children on the ground that .. . they do not want childbirth to affect 


3 Kuang-ming, Jih-pao, December 19, 1954 
4 Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien, No. 4, February 16, 1955. 
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their health, and to obstruct their work and studies, and are afraid that 
they are in no position to give their children the necessary care and 
cultivation. They request the public health agencies to recommend to 
them the scientific contraceptive methods and ask that contraceptive 
instruments and drugs be put on sale at medical companies. We are 
of the opinion that this request is a reasonable one and should have 
our support... .” 


This article in Chinese Youth also asserted that the reduction of the 
number of births would be compensated by the “ quality of the children ” 
and ended with a detailed discussion on contraceptive methods. 

By the middle of 1956, it became clear that birth control had been 
officially accepted by the state, and on August 6 the Ministry of Public 
Health issued a directive which stated that “. . . the government should 
take every step to guide the masses and to meet their demands for birth 
control.” ® 

The peak of the campaign was reached in March 1957. A Birth 
Control Research Committee was set up to “ co-ordinate experience and 
research in contraception,”*® numerous educational campaigns were 
launched by the local departments of public health, and many hospitals 
and clinics set up special facilities to give advice on birth control. Li 
Teh-ch’uan, Minister of Public Health, delivered a speech to the Second 
National Committee of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference concerning birth control in relation to cultivated land. She stated 
that “ birth control, contraception, proper adjustment of the frequency of 
childbirth and planned childbirth are not only not immoral, but actually 
indispensable to morality and the State’s responsibility to the people.” * 
In typical Communist fashion plans and deadlines were established. 
As if discussing steel or coal quotas, one newspaper flatly declared that 
“ within the next ten years we should lower the birth rate by 30 per cent. 
in the cities and 20 per cent. in the rural areas.” * Perhaps reflecting the 
extent of Communist foreknowledge, a Shanghai newspaper announced 
that in that city “ over 60,000 people will practise contraceptive methods 
this year.” ® 

Throughout this period, there was also heated discussion with regard 
to abortion and sterilisation. Although, in effect, abortion was still illegal, 
the rules as laid down by the Ministry of Health were fairly liberal *°: 

“ Abortion is allowed in cases where continued pregnancy is medically 


considered undesirable, where the spacing of childbirth is already too 
close and where a mother with her baby only four months old has 


5 New China News Agency (NCNA), August 13, 1956. 

6 NCNA, March 31, 1957. 

7 Jen-min Jih-pao, March 8, 1957. 

8 Ch’eng-tu Jih-pao, December 24, 1957 (as quoted in Joint Publications Research Ser- 
vice, May 6, 1959, 701-D). 

9 Wen Hui Pao, January 23, 1958. 10 Kuang-ming Jih-pao, December 19, 1954. 
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become pregnant again and experiences difficulty in breastfeeding. The 
operation may be done upon the joint application of the couple, the 
certification of a doctor and the approval of the responsible organisation 
to which they belong. If the reason is special work or too heavy work 
(or study), any request for operation must first be certified and endorsed 
by the key personnel of the responsible organisation and also approved 
by a medical organisation.” 


In February 1957, at a birth control symposium in Peking, a number 
of gynaecologists, obstetricians and other medical personnel made state- 
ments favouring unlimited voluntary sterilisation... In March 1957, 
the Ministry of Health announced that, upon request, doctors may 
perform abortions and sterilisation operations, since “operations on 
male and female sexual organs are safe and effective methods for birth 
control and will not affect sexual life.” ?* However, at the same time 
that the Ministry of Health was encouraging abortion and sterilisation, 
a number of persons raised their voices against these liberal regulations. 
Some felt that abortion was too expensive since, according to one state- 
ment, an abortion required the services of three doctors, occupied a 
hospital bed for five days and cost the state 25 yuan.’* Others were 
more concerned with the health of the individuals.* 

On May 28, the Chinese Medical Association, writing to the Ministry 
of Public Health, voiced objections to the relaxation of control over 
abortions and concluded that “... abortion be separated from the 
general subject of birth control . . . [since] it has caused confusion in 
the minds of the people.” The organisation further requested that 
“applicants for abortion first approach this Association for approval, 
that provisions be made whereby a woman will not be given the opera- 
tion more than twice a year, that no abortion will be granted for the 
first birth. . . .”*5 Despite these objections, the Ministry of Public 
Health apparently won over the Medical Association, and the restrictions 
on abortion were for a time lifted. Although there are no figures on the 
number of abortions performed in China, in all likelihood there was no 
significant increase in the number of abortions performed by medical 
personnel, and any slight increase that may have occurred was limited 
to the urban areas. As for the “illegal abortions,” they probably con- 
tinued at the same level as under the more stringent restrictions. 

The present marriage law in China sets the minimum marriage age 


11 NCNA, February 21, 1957. For example, urologist Wu Chieh-ping stated that it was 
a very simple operation to seal off the vas deferens of a man. There was no pain 
and no ill effect. 

12 NCNA, March 12, 1957. 

18 Jen-min Jih-pao, March 9, 1957. 

14 For example, Ch’en Ta expressed strong reservations with regard to both abortion 
and sterilisation (Hsin Chien-she, May 1957). 

15 NCNA, May 29, 1957. 
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for males at twenty and for females at eighteen, raising the minimum 
limit by two years for both men and women over that set by the 
Nationalist government. Actually, as in the past, many young people, 
particularly in the rural areas, marry below the legal age. For example, 
when applying for a marriage licence, young people often report their 
ages according to the traditional lunar calendar.** Since under this 
system an infant is one year old at birth and two years old at the next 
Chinese New Year, a maximum of two years can sometimes be added 
to the actual age of the applicant. In connection with the birth control 
programme, there has been great pressure to raise the marriage ages to 
twenty-six or even higher. In the city of Shanghai, between 1953 and 
1955, 70 per cent. of the newly married couples feli within the age 
bracket eighteen to twenty-five.’ One delegate to the 1957 Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference held that “It is harmful to 
marry too early. The right age to get married should be from twenty- 
five to thirty. Getting married too early in life is harmful to one’s 
physique, health and career, as well as to the health and welfare of the 
next generation. Generally speaking the young people are relatively 
weak in knowledge, experience, capacity for work and financial ability. 
They should not therefore fall in love or get married too early . . .”** 
In his article entitled “ Birth Control, Deferred Marriage and Population 
Problems of New China,” *® Chen Ta goes to great lengths to prove the 
high correlation between age at marriage and the birth rate, concluding 
that “we must gradually raise the marriage age in accordance with 
local customs, occupations and education.” Nevertheless, no new legis- 
lation has been passed and the legal age for marrying remains twenty 
for men and eighteen for women. 

During most of the summer of 1957, following the March avalanche 
of writings on birth control, abortion and sterilisation, there seemed to 
have been a puzzling inattention to the population problem. However, 
on October 14, only five days after publishing an article strongly defend- 
ing birth control, Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily), the official Communist 
Party newspaper, carried an article bitterly attacking “‘ rightists”’ for 
taking advantage of the controversy over population and birth control 
problems to launch assaults on the Party and on Socialism. The charges 
were especially directed against Ma Yin-ch’u, the noted economist and 
President of Peking University, and Fei Hsiao-t’ung, President of the 
National Institute for Minorities, both ardent advocates of birth control, 
who depicted the population problem as representing a formidable 


16 Jen-min Jih-pao, March 14, 1957. 
17 Wen Hui Pao, January 23, 1958. 

18 Jen-min Jih-pao, March 17, 1957. 
19 Hsin Chien-she, May, 1957. 
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barrier to economic progress and socialisation.2® Despite these charges 
in the Party newspaper, the policy was not reversed abruptly. Simul- 
taneously with the attacks on Professor Ma, a fresh series of reports 
about results of local birth control] campaigns appeared in the press; 
however, most of these were somewhat toned down, many emphasising 
some of the negative aspects of the programme. The Party line was not 
finally established until later in 1958, when, having made a faltering but 
complete circle, it reaffirmed the thesis that a large population is an 
asset. People were once again regarded as the wealth of the nation, 
and the vicious attacks on Malthusians, “ rightists,” and ‘ bourgeois 
economists ” again shifted into high gear. 

The reversal of the so-recently-proclaimed policy advocating birth 
control elicited much speculation in the West as to the reasons for this 
latest shift. The undoubtedly continuing slow decline of the death rate 
in China, coupled with the high birth rate, could only produce still 
higher rates of growth, as illustrated by the more recently reported 
natural increase rates which approach two and a half per cent. Several 
reports from local areas show rates of natural increase even exceeding 
three per cent.21_ Not only must food be provided for this growing 
population, which by now is in excess of 650 million, but every year jobs 
must be found for millions of youths entering the labour force ages. 
“ The average annual increase in the labour population during the First 
Five-Year Plan is estimated at 4 million; Second Five-Year Plan, 5 
million; and Third Five-Year Plan, 7 million. In the future the number 
seeking employment will greatly exceed the number which can be 
employed.” 2? Since, according to Communist estimates, the cities can 
provide only one million new jobs per year,”* the rural areas of China 
have to absorb the ever-growing residual.** 

This problem was solved in typical Communist fashion. Virtually 
overnight the concern over unemployment and underemployment was 


20 Ma Yin-ch’u’s widely discussed and bitterly attacked article, ‘‘ A New Principle of 
Population ” (Jen-min Jih-pao, July 5, 1957), analyses China’s immense population 
in relation to her shortage of capital and low standard of living and stresses the 
necessity to decrease consumption through the control of population. 

21 For example, in 1957 Peking reported a somewhat improbable natural increase of 
3-24 per cent., with a birth rate of 4-02 and a death rate of -78 (Pei-ching Jih-pao, 
March 11, 1957). 

22 Hsueh-hsi, June 18, 1957. These figures represent the net increase. Actually, the age 
and sex structure of the Chinese population suggests that over 11 million persons 
become 16 annually. 

28 Vice-premier Li Fu-ch’un’s report on the Second Five-Year Plan. 

24 The dilemma is expressed in numerous accounts. For example, “‘ Statistics showed 
that surplus manpower in 1955 mounted to 26 per cent, in 6 co-operatives in Hopeh 
Province, 30 per cent. in 18 co-operatives in Shansi Province, 17 per cent. in 497 
co-operatives in Kiangsu Province, and 35 per cent. in 18 co-operatives in Szechwan 
Province. . . . Also, the statistics from 26,000 co-operatives showed that the average 
number of workdays per person was 96" (Chiao-hsiieh Yii Yen-chiu, February 4, 
1957). 
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buried under a new avalanche of propaganda that stressed a shortage of 
labour throughout the country. Almost simultaneously with the aban- 
donment of the birth control policy came the creation of the Communes 
and the inauguration of the now famous “ great leap forward.” Whether 
the timing here was planned or fortuitous is aot known, but the effects 
are indisputable. By utilising millions of men in numerous construction 
projects such as dams, irrigation canals and roads, an artificial labour 
shortage was created.”° But can this conceivably represent a real and 
lasting solution to the crucial problem of growing overpopulation, or is 
it simply a temporary moratorium.*® Even under the unlikely assump- 
tion that the present conditions represent a permanent solution, the 
Communists undoubtedly realise (as apparent from their own arguments 
during the previous few years) that an increasing rate of population 
growth can only delay and obstruct the attainment of their lofty goals. 
Why then the abandonment of birth control? To try and answer this 
question let us consider some of the many obstacles that faced the 
Communists in attempting to limit population growth through the 
introduction of birth control in China. 

Surely the basic obstacles to successful controls over fertility stem 
from the factors which produce the high birth rates in the first place. 
Very briefly, the high birth rate of China, as of other underdeveloped 
countries, is associated with the low economic status of the population, 
its overwhelmingly rural character (about 85 per cent.), the low age at 
marriage, and, of course, illiteracy and the low general educational level 
of the population—all so closely interrelated. “When the sun goes 
down on an Asian village, the people are left in darkness. They have no 
books, no movies, no television. There is only one thing to do—go to 
bed. There they find...their brief escape from the hours of hard 
work during the day. . . . It has been suggested that if electric lights 
could be introduced into every village in Asia, the birth rate would 
immediately drop by 10 per cent.” *” 

The problem is accentuated by the traditional attitude of the 
Chinese toward large families. As an outgrowth of Confucian teachings, 
veneration of ancestors, and as a result of the more practical need for 


25 “In the past, some people have worried about and discussed the question of over- 
population in China. Under the present situation, when everything is leaping forward, 
such a one-sided opinion has been proved to be incorrect. In many localities a shortage 
of manpower has been experienced” (Jen-min Jih-pao, July 22, 1958). 

26 It is too early to evaluate the effects of the Chinese communes on the birth rate; 
however, it seems that the western press has overly stressed the sensational aspects 
of the so-called “ barrack society” in which husbands and wives live isolated from 
each other and have only limited periods of visitation. Indications are that, if in 
fact this pattern has been established, it is limited to only a few experimental 
communes. Nevertheless, it is conceivable that the living conditions created in the 
communes could adversely affect fertility. 

27 John Robbins, Too Many Asians (New York: 1959). 
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additional labour, there existed an overwhelming desire to beget sons— 
preferably three. This aspiration, coupled with an exceedingly high 
infant mortality, usually resulted heretofore in at least five to six births 
during a woman’s child-bearing years. This cultural pattern which 
evolved during a time when the size of the population posed no serious 
problems, came down through the years as an additional hindrance to 
successful birth control in the twentieth century. 

Thus, despite the ancient cultural and social patterns and in the 
absence of strong mass motivation, the Communists attempted to by- 
pass the transitional stages in economic development which create a 
“ natural desire ” for reduced fertility and, by means of intensive propa- 
ganda, “force” voluntary acceptance of birth control on the population 
of China. The failure of the programme and of its dissemination 
(another major obstacle under the existing conditions in China) may be 
judged by a few selected quotations from the press. 

Following rural inspection trips in 1956, Shao Li-tsu, Member of 
the Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress, reported 
that: *8 


“T had conversations with women cadres and women co-operative 
members. .. . When I asked them if they were aware of the birth control 
methods, practically all of them replied that they did not know a thing 
about it. Some said that they had heard of a certain medicine procurable 
in the city for that purpose, but they did not know any details about 
Racxe 


Even in 1957, after more than three years of propaganda and 
discussion, there was either ignorance or misinformation about birth 
control.”° 


“es 


. some defects still exist in the propaganda about contraception. 
The main defect is that the contraception propaganda work has not 
been carried out extensively and penetratingly, and there have been 
irregularities both in form and in content. For instance, the same 
material is propagated to both young and old, men and women, without 
regard to whether the people concerned could accept it, and people 
were forcibly brought together to hear the propaganda. There were 
also some cases in which the propagandists failed to adopt a solemn 
attitude, and their information was not comprehensive enough, with 
the result that some people did not easily understand the actual meaning 
of contraception. For instance, some people wonder whether the 
government was trying to interfere with childbirth. . . .” 


The prevailing situation is expressed in a letter to the same 
newspaper °°; 


28 Kung-jen Jih-pao, June 28, 1956. 
29 Hopeh Jih-pao, February 21, 1957. 
80 Hopeh Jih-pao, February 21, 1957 (letter from a reader). 
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“, .. contraceptive propaganda has not penetrated into the countryside, 
and the use of the various kinds of contraceptive methods is mostly 
limited to the workers in the government agencies. . . .” 


Numerous statements similar to those above maintain that the cam- 
paign has been ineffective in the rural areas, owing to ignorance, poor 
presentation, fears, superstitions and “various mental obstacles ”.** 
The net effect of the intensive campaign is perhaps best summarised in 
a story brought back by Canadian correspondent John Strohm: “A 
doctor lectured on birth control in the Workers’ Palace of Culture at 
Peking, giving specific directions. At the conclusion, the chairman 
thanked him and added: ‘But this does not apply to us. We’re all 
married.’ ” *? 

Perhaps the crucial impediment to effective control of fertility has 
not been emphasised by the mainland press. This is the problem of 
supplying over 300 million persons in the reproductive ages the neces- 
sary paraphernalia for effective birth control; for no matter how effective 
the education and how great the desire for planned parenthood, the 
government must also provide the means.** To provide the means for a 
population of this magnitude is, to say the least, a major undertaking, 
requiring a considerable amount of capital, resources and skills. In 
February of 1958, one newspaper admitted in an editorial that the total 


supply of contraceptives in China was sufficient to meet the needs of only 
2.2 per cent. of all persons in the reproductive ages.** Despite some 
reported price reductions, such contraceptives as are available are well 
above the means of an average worker or peasant.** 


81 The difficulty is clearly brought out by the conditions in Japan: “It is a sobering 
thought that the Japanese national campaign to limit fertility has not yet managed 
to spread a knowledge of the subject (of contraception) sufficiently widely to prevent 
people from turning to abortion as the most usual and most certain method of 
fertility control. And yet Japan is flooded with literature on the subject; has 
numerous birth control clinics; and has gone to the length of training one instructor 
in the subject for every 3,000 of the population. Experience in the Caribbean equally 
emphasises the enormous difficulties which have to be overcome before any ‘ pill’ 
that may be discovered will break down the barriers of ignorance and apathy ” 
(‘The Control of Human Fertility’ by Sir Solly Zuckerman, in Impact, Vol. IX 
(1958), No. 2). 

82 Washington Daily News, October 16, 1958. 

88 The much-publicised advice of the Deputy of China’s National People’s Congress, 
Yeh Hsi-chun, to use fresh tadpoles as a contraceptive has now been officially 
disclaimed. According to an article in Jen-min Jih-pao (April 14, 1958), 64 women 
in Hangchow City “volunteered” to swallow live tadpoles 3 to 5 days after 
menstruation (24 on the first day and 20 on the second day). 43 per cent. of the 
women who went through the test became pregnant. The experiment was conducted 
by the Chekiang Research Institute of Chinese Medicine. 

34 Ta Kung Pao, February 5, 1958. 

85 A visitor to China who has had an opportunity to visit one prophylactic station, reports 
that small boxes of condoms (unspecified number) sold for one yuan. Although this 
may not be representative of China, this sum is equivalent to about 2 per cent. of 
the average monthly wage of an urban worker and totally out of reach for an 
average peasant. 
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Any one of the obstacles discussed above would be sufficient to doom 
an attempt to control fertility, and in China both the socio-cultural and 
the economic factors are present to defeat the programme. Any pro- 
gramme of birth control is likely to be equally ineffective given only the 
desire for planned families without the availability of cheap and effec- 
tive means of birth limitation or given an ample supply of contraceptives 
for an illiterate and apathetic population. Since Communist ideology 
cannot tolerate failure, plans must be fulfilled and statistics must prove 
accomplishments, the ineffective birth control policy could no longer be 
supported. Because relations between man and woman are most 
unmalleable to legislation and control by the state, the usual Communist 
methods of force and coercion were not successful. Ignoring their own 
axiom to “ plan ahead,” the Chinese learned the practical difficulties of 
their undertaking only after it was initiated and pursued for a number 
of years. 

Thus, the problem of population and birth control has, for the most 
part, been pushed into the background and is seldom mentioned in the 
press and magazines. Since 1958 these questions have been brought up 
only by the already mentioned Professor Ma Yin-ch’u, who has con- 
tinued a lonely and determined attack on the Party for its abandonment 
of the policy of population control. In November 1959 he published 
another article ** in which he again maintained that his population 
theory has nothing to do with Malthus and that he is not concerned with 
the question of whether food production can keep up with population 
growth in China. He contended that “our defect does not lie in a bad 
relationship between production and consumption, but in the low labour 
productivity,” and that the principal purpose for population controls 
should be to improve “human quality” through better education and 
scientific research. The article was full of sarcasm and subtleties. The 
reaction was immediate. Ma’s theory was labelled “ obscure, foggy and 
vulgar,” while he himself was accused of being arrogant, obstinate and 
ignorant of Marxism. Technological advances, it was pointed out, can 
be achieved despite rapid population growth, as evidenced by events in 
China; and it should be very clear to all that there is no such thing as a 
population problem in Communist China.** 

Surprisingly, Professor Ma was given another opportunity to answer 
his critics in the January issue of the same journal.** Again, although 
the tone of his article was seemingly airy, it was actually sarcastic and 
pointed. Referring to people who “threw cold water on him ” because 


86 Hsin Chien-she, No. 11, November 7, 1959. 

7 Most of the attacks on Ma were carried by the December issue of Hsin Chien-she 
and in several issues of the newspaper Kuang-ming Jih-pao. 

88 Hsin Chien-she, No. 1, January 1, 1960. 
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he dared to speak his mind, Ma writes: “I am the person who is the 
least afraid of cold water, for in the past 50-odd years I have been 
accustomed to cold baths, which I have taken twice a day in summer 
as well as winter. ... Because a cold bath is good for my health, directly 
or indirectly it influences my brain, and I have therefore a cool brain that 
is so necessary for scientific research work.” He said that he solicited 
constructive criticism, but that all the criticism that had appeared had 
been destructive. He repeated that Chinese people in all walks of life 
must practise birth control to raise their intellectual level. He denied 
the fact that he “serves the bourgeois class” by turning on his 
adversaries : 


“French scholars and government officials are advocating the rapid 
increase of the population. Can they then be said to be working in 
the interest of the proletariat? Since you have insisted that my suggestion 
on the control of population serves the interests of the bourgeois class, 
is there any reason why I cannot insist that your desire for a rapid 
increase of population is intended to serve the interests of the French? ” 


He ended by pointing out that the Chinese should not borrow from 
the dogmatism of foreign books, because the Chinese population 
question is unique to China and should be dealt with independently. 

These contentions, of course, precipitated a new series of attacks on 
Professor Ma, in which he was accused of being anti-Marx, anti-Lenin 
and anti-Communist. The authors of one of the attacks insisted that 
“ the destruction of Ma Yin-ch’u’s theory is a constructive work.” 

There has been much speculation in the West as to why the Party 
permitted Ma Yin-ch’u to engage in this unusual and outspoken debate. 
The general consensus seems to be that he was protected to some degree 
by his age and reputation, but primarily because of his friendship with 
Chou En-lai. However, it now seems that even this protection proved 
inadequate and that the debate between Ma and his detractors has come 
to a close, for on March 24, 1960, he was finally removed from his post 
as president of Peking University.*® 

What then is the present population policy in Communist China? 
Does the expressed contention that a large population is desirable imply 
that China now has a pro-natalist policy and do the attacks on Ma 
Yin-ch’u’s theories reflect the force of official conviction? It would 
seem that the answer must be negative. There are still criticisms of early 
marriages, contraceptive devices are still being sold, and newspapers and 
magazines still advise young people to use contraceptives in order to 
limit the number of progeny.*° The present direction seems rather to 
89 New York Times, April 17, 1960. 


40 For example, an illustration of the continuing encouragement of birth control may 
be found in a “letters to the editor” section of one women’s magazine. A young 
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be toward a more realistic and less forceful approach to the problem. 
The current view, and the one that is likely to continue for some time, 
is summarised in the following statement: “China’s aim is to adjust 
her population growth in such a way as to benefit the whole socialist 
planned economy and the welfare of the people. With culture and 
scientific knowledge spreading on a mass scale, the prospect is that 
planned birth will be progressively understood and accepted by the 
people.” +* 

Thus, when birth control can be “understood and accepted by the 
people,” when the means for its successful implementation can be 
available in quantity, and when results can be assured, China may once 
again officially advocate birth control with all the persuasive forces at 
her disposal. Until then, the ambitious policies to reduce population 
growth will not again appear, and the Chinese Communists will limit 
their activities to more informal persuasion directed toward planned 
parenthood. 


Documentation: Ma Yin-ch’u’s “ New Population Theory ” 


I CONSIDER the theory of population is not an isolated problem. From now 
on, we will follow the road of the general line and take a big leap forward. 
We have entered an era of atomic energy, in which scientific inventions will 
certainly be endless. To make use of these new inventions, the users must 
acquire a certain knowledge and technology. What is important is not a larger 
number of persons but their better quality. Within twelve years, we are to 
catch up with Britain in the major items of industrial products: to catch 
up with Britain means catching up in “ quantity.” But over the question of 
population, what we are to catch up in is “ quality ” and not “ quantity ” for, 
in so far as numbers are concerned, we caught up long ago. We have not 
only long ago caught up with Britain and the United States, but also with 
India and the Soviet Union. I think it appropriate, therefore, to talk about 
the quality of population here. ... 

One university president in the South, one teacher at the People’s 
University, one chief editor of a certain magazine, and several teachers at 
the Department of Economics in the Peking University hold that the ideo- 
logical system of my new theory of population is exactly the same as that 
of the Malthusian theory of population. This criticism is the most marked 
expression of their ignorance of how to view the problem. 

The Malthusian theory of population presents a sort of sad and gloomy 
picture. He seems to say that workers’ wages cannot be raised any further 
since, even if there is an opportunity to raise them they will be pressed 


woman wrote in complaining that although she wanted to “ contribute to socialist 
construction” and not be tied down by an additional child (she already had two), 
her husband felt that the use of contraceptives “‘is not mecessary and is very 
troublesome.” In a lengthy reply, the editor pointed out that if she could give her 
husband “a clear picture of the reasons for the necessity of practising contraception ” 
the great difficulties arising from the birth of too many children at short intervals 
could be avoided (Chung-kuo Fu-nu, No. 14, July 16, 1959). 
41 Su Chung, “ Facts About China’s Population,” Peking Review, July 1, 1958. 
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down by the newly increased population with the result that wages will 
return to their original level. Aid-poverty taxes and trade union activities 
can be of no help. The suffering of the poor is not from outside but is 
caused by themselves. They lack foresight and bear more children. This is 
how Malthus places the responsibility for poverty on the poor and relieves 
the rich completely of their responsibility. Thus the rich are free from care 
and anxiety. Although he proposes measures to prevent multiplication of 
population, his theory of population presents the working masses with 
hopeless and bitter prospects. 

Ricardo establishes his doctrine of wealth distribution on the basis of the 
Malthusian theory of population. He holds that with the growing multipli- 
cation of population, production of grain has to be gradually extended to the 
barren land; the more barren the land the lower the per-hectare yield. . . . 

It will be seen from the above that Malthus finds the cause of the 
suffering of the poor in the view that the multiplication of population 
exceeds the increase of foods. Contrary to his view, Marxists hold that 
the cause of the suffering of the poor is not due, as Malthus claims, to the 
stinginess of nature but to the fact that the relationship of production fetters 
the development of productive forces. Hence the real cause is social and not 
natural in character, For the greater part of the fruits acquired by the poor 
through great hardship is plundered by landlords. The fundamental cause 
is that the relationship of production fetters the development of productive 
forces. Some professors in the departments of economics of certain 
universities in our country and editors and chief editors of certain economic 
magazines still hold this view and still set this theory of social character— 
“the relationship of production fetters the development of productive 
forces ”"—against the Malthusian theory of natural character. They do not 
know that conditions in China have radically changed. This theory of social 
character has failed in China and can no longer be set in opposition to 
Malthus. The system of our people’s communes is the most advanced system 
and its organisational form is the most perfect; one can no longer claim that 
the relationship of production has not been improved and is still fettering the 
development of productive forces. Inasmuch as the people’s communes are 
good, it can no longer be said that the relationship of production is not good 
and is stili fettering the development of productive forces. But these university 
professors and chief editors of economic magazines still set this out-dated 
theory against Malthus and still accuse me of taking Malthus as my teacher. 
They call Malthus my ancient teacher. .. . 

The question will arise (in about 15 years time): is it better to use one 
electronic computer or is it better to employ 20,000, 40,000 or 60,000 men? 
If men are employed, the electronic computer will have to be abandoned. 
This would mean that greater numbers of men hinder the progress of science. 
If the electronic computer is used, how are these men to be placed? These 
professors and chief editors may remain indifferent to the question at that 
time, but politicians who cannot remain indifferent will be placed in a 
dilemma. At that time, you will probably sneer at the politicians for their 
incompetence, As a matter of fact, you are the chief offenders and cause 
of trouble. Soviet experts are already discussing the question of how to 
make arrangements for the persons made available after the introduction 
of automation. They also feel that the question is not without numerous 
difficulties (“‘ Concerning All-Round Automation ” carried in the Kommunist 
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of the Soviet Union, 9th issue of 1959). The area of the national territory 
of the Soviet Union is 22,404,000 square kilometres and that of China is 
9,600,000 square kilometres; the national territory of the Soviet Union is 
2 or 3 times that of China. The Soviet population is only 208,000,000 and the 
population of China is probably more than 650,000,000; the Chinese 
population is over three times that of the Soviet Union. If the Soviet popula- 
tion is to be brought at par with the Chinese population, the Soviet population 
should number more than 1,500,000,000. Its present population is only 
208,000,000; yet the Soviet experts begin to discuss how to make arrange- 
ments for the population made available after the introduction of automation. 
They take the view that automation will certainly cause massive unemploy- 
ment in capitalist countries and that, while difficulties may be overcome in 
the socialist countries, it is not a simple matter. You insist that a large 
population is a good thing and more men can do more work. The Chinese 
workers do not share your opinion. An article entitled “ Cut the Staff Step 
by Step and Increase Coal Output Month by Month” appearing in the 15th 
issue of the Lao Tung (Labour) said that more men did not do more work 
and that, as criticised by the big-charter bulletins posted by workers of 
the Huainan Mining Bureau, “more men give rise to more ideological 
problems, more living problems, more work evasions, more bureaucracy, 
and more idle labour.” To organise the people and use them as a sort of 
resources in “ poor” and “ white” China, which has less funds and more 


people, is not without its advantages, but don’t forget that a large population 
has also its disadvantage. A large population is a big burden as well as a 
big resource. My new theory of population stands for keeping its advantage 
and doing away with its disadvantage; keeping this big resource and doing 


away with this big burden. The method is to improve the quality of 
population and control the number of population. Improving the quality 
of population is equivalent to increasing the number of population. In this 
way, we have the advantage of increased population and do not have the 
disadvantage of increased population; we have the advantage of keeping 
the resource and do not have the disadvantage of increasing the burden. 
Moreover, it does not come into conflict with the Marxist-Leninist theory— 
man is the most valuable wealth... . 

When Khrushchev visited the United States, his talks mostly dealt with 
the question of production apart from the question of disarmament. The 
most important point is peaceful competition. According to him, the Soviet 
Union possesses the necessary conditions for catching up with or topping 
the United States in the development of productive forces, in the total output 
of products and in the per-capita output of products. The last aspect is 
the most important; living standard refers to the last aspect. The population 
of the Soviet Union and that of the United States are almost the same; in 
per-capita output of products, the Soviet Union can easily approach, catch 
up with or top the United States. How about China compared with Britain? 
It is not a difficult thing to top Britain in total output. The question is per- 
capita output of products; per-capita output, not the total output, is the 
criterion for determining the living standards of China and Britain. After 
passing over from Socialism to Communism, we will distribute products 
according to needs and raise our living standard at least to that of Britain. 
But the British population is less than one-tenth the Chinese population ; 
thus, the productive forces of our country must be developed by more than 
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ten times over Britain. The organisation of the people’s communes is the 
most advanced and the relationship of production has been placed on a 
very good basis. Therefore, so far as we are concerned, the relationship 
of production does not fetter the growth of productive forces; on the 
contrary, the growth of productive forces does not catch up with the relation- 
ship of production. Yet there are still people who claim that if the Chinese 
population is increased to 900,000,000 or 1,000,000,000, foods will still be 
enough. To discuss the question of whether foods are enough or not enough 
is to go back to the old Malthusian road. I do not deal with the question 
of whether foods are enough or not enough; my question is whether the 
material life and cultural life are such as to insure that the whole nation 
enters the gate to the Communist society at an early date. We will enter this 
gate sooner or later. The point is: when, early or late? You want more 
population and want the population increased to 900,000,000 or 


1,000,000,000. Are you not dragging our feet that enter the gate to the 
Communist society? 


Hsin Chien-she (New Construction), No. 11, Nov. 7, 1959. 





The Urban Communes 
By D. E. T. LUARD 


THE early development of the Chinese communes was intimately linked 
with the decentralisation of the industrial and administrative machinery, 
foreshadowed at the Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist Party in 
1956 and carried out during 1957. The rural communes provided the most 
efficient unit for the management of small-scale industry set up under 
this scheme, for mobilising manpower in irrigation, implementing repair 
and other capital works in agriculture, and for generating the internal 
savings needed to finance investment. Further, they could be used to free 
women from housework, through the communal facilities they provided, 
so as to supplement the labour force needed for such undertakings. 

Some of these advantages were equally applicable to the economic 
activity of the towns. Here, too, the decentralisation proposals had 
given local authorities the power to develop their own industrial resources 
within the limitations of available capital and manpower. Here, too, 
the provision of communal facilities could free women for work in the 
factories. Here, too, local initiative could be mobilised in the develop- 
ment of small-scale workshops and service facilities that required little 
capital and little technical skill, but which could make use of the 
abundance of labour that is China’s principal asset. 

Already in July 1958, before any announcement about the establish- 
ment of people’s communes had been made, it was announced that in 
Peking, Tientsin and other cities housewives had banded together to 
set up public dining rooms, nurseries, laundries and other services so 
that they were freed from household chores and enabled to go out to 
work. The directive of the Communist Party on August 29 of that year, 
announcing the formation of the communes, however, referred only to the 
“establishment of people’s communes in rural areas.” It claimed that 
“the basis for the development of people’s communes is mainly the all- 
round continuous leap forward in Chinese agricultural production and the 
ever-rising political consciousness of the 500 million peasants,” and it 
made no reference at all to the establishment of communes in the towns. 

It is clear, nevertheless, that over the next few months there was some 
development of urban communes. In a speech to the National People’s 
Congress on April 8 this year, Li Chieh-po, Vice-President of the All- 
China Federation of Trade Unions,’ said that urban people’s communes 


1 NCNA April 8, 1960. 
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had been tried out on an experimental basis in a number of cities 
in the autumn of 1958. A report of November 1959? told how, during 
the great leap forward in 1958, Peking housewives had combined together 
to form production teams undertaking processing orders in local factories, 
and had set up their own workshops run on a co-operative basis. More 
recent reports have told how at Chenghow, in the summer of 1958, 
twenty-one housewives decided to pull down the walls separating their 
courtyards in order to form a “ great socialist compound.” Numerous 
other production teams were formed in neighbouring streets and special- 
ised workshops set up. Freed from household worries by the establish- 
ment of communal services, the housewives “could now all work eight 
hours a day.” In August, after the publication of the Communist Party 
directive, a people’s commune was established including nearly 5,000 
households. 

Near Peking the Shihshingshan Iron and Steel Company is said to 
have begun, in July 1958, to help the people to start up productive enter- 
prises on their own initiative.* In Harbin, a big bearing factory, wishing 
to increase its production, was able to make use of the services of many 
housewives who wished to “ break out of the narrow confines of house- 
hold chores ” and had expressed their wish “to help in the . . . work of 
building socialism.” * At the end of August 1958, it was announced that 
173 urban communes had been established in Honan alone, “ using fac- 
tories, enterprises, schools, government agencies and streets as units.” 

The decision to experiment with the establishment of people’s com- 
munes had probably been taken at the meeting of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party in May 1958. It was no doubt agreed then that 
a few such experiments should be made in the towns as well. But it seems 
that in some areas at least the townspeople proved resistant to these 
efforts. An article by Yang Liu in the Amoy Daily,® describing the for- 
mation of two people’s communes that had been set up in Amoy, admitted 
that some elements in the town were “ hesitant and sceptical ” and called 
for further efforts to overcome this opposition. Thus the resolution of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of December 10, 1958, 
designed to bring about consolidation and rectification in the work of 
establishing communes, specifically called for caution in creating further 
communes in the cities. This was said to be because conditions in the 
city were “ more complex ” than those in the country, because socialist 
ownership was already partly established there, and because “ bourgeois 
ideology was still fairly prevalent among many of the capitalists and 
intellectuals in the cities.” 


2 NCNA November 19, 1959. 8 NCNA April 8, 1960. 
4 NCNA April 8, 1960. 5 NCNA April 9, 1960. 
6 Amoy Daily, October 9, 1958. 
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That this last reason, that is to say, popular opposition to the com- 
munes, was the most important, is perhaps indicated by the recommenda- 
tion that “ particularly in the big cities” the work was to be postponed 
“except for the necessary preparatory measures.” The resolution re- 
affirmed that communes, in a form suited to the specific features of cities, 
would become the basic instruments in socialist development in the urban 
areas. But for the moment “ we should continue to make experiments.” 
Communes would be established on a large scale in the cities only “‘ when 
the sceptics and doubters have been convinced.” 

As a result little was heard about the urban communes during 1959. 
But there were some reports of the experiments then taking place. As on 
previous occasions (for example during collectivisation and the formation 
of rural communes) the province of Honan seems to have been chosen 
as the principal centre of experiment. An article by Wang Li-chih* 
described some of the problems that were being faced in the urban 
communes established at Chengchow in that province: he admitted that 
“we are still in the stage of groping after the road ahead, and some 
questions have still to be tackled.” 

There were other reports of communes set up in Kaifeng, Chiaotse 
and other cities in the province. Meanwhile in other areas the “ pre- 
paratory work” continued. Wan Li, secretary of the Peking Municipal 
Committee of the Communist Party, recently reported that “even in 
the experimental year of 1959” neighbourhood industries in Peking, 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Wuhan and Canton had engaged in production and 
processing work worth 800 million yuan. In a speech to the National 
People’s Congress on the people’s communes in August 1959, Chou En-lai 
defended the community dining rooms set up in the cities against those 
who “ found fault with them and opposed them.” By November 1959, 
200,000 Peking housewives were said to be working in 590 neighbour- 
hood workshops, with 1,750 productive teams, and other organisations, 
run on a co-operative basis under the guidance of Communist Party 
organisations in the districts. 

By the beginning of 1960 it appears that the experiments had been 
satisfactorily completed; that is, it had been shown that the urban 
communes had a useful economic purpose to serve, and that any oppo- 
sition that they might arouse could be successfully overcome. On 
March 30, Li Fu-ch’un announced to the National People’s Congress 
that the development of urban communes was to be carried out on a 
large scale. He demanded that the production of the urban communes 
and of neighbourhood industry should double in value during 1960. On 
April 8, Li Chieh-po announced that the total membership of the urban 


7 Financial and Economic Research, February 15, 1959. 
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communes already set up was 20 million. They now included a majority 
of the population of most cities in the three provinces of Honan, Hopei 
and Heilungkiang. On April 9 the secretaries of the Municipal Com- 
mittees of the Communist Party in Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin, Wuhan 
and Canton, announced that these cities would set up people’s com- 
munes throughout their areas by stages—an undertaking that was some- 
how to be reconciled with the simultaneous announcement that the 
communes should be set up by “ voluntary participation” only. It is 
in fact fairly clear that by the end of this year most of the urban popula- 
tion of China will have become members of people’s communes. 

According to Li Chieh-po the urban communes are of three types: 
those organised round one or more big state factories, those formed round 
government organisations or schools, and those merely made up of local 
street residents. From the details that have been given about individual 
communes a normal population seems to be about 20,000 or 30,000, 
though no doubt there are big variations. In many cases they include 
rural as well as urban areas. Details given about one commune estab- 
lished in the outskirts of Peking show that it covers an area of 79 square 
km., includes one large state-run iron and steel company, about a dozen 
other big state-owned factories, and four farming brigades: 14 per cent. 
of the population are peasants, and the rest urban workers of one sort 
or another. A Harbin commune includes a big state plant, several 
smaller factories, some run by the state and some by the neighbourhoods, 
and some farming activities. 

The principal advantage of the urban communes seems to be, as 
for those in the country, that they are an efficient means of mobilising 
and distributing manpower. In the words of one statement, they can 
“organise and arrange the urban labour force in a unified and rational 
way, and so gradually organise all the people in the city able to work, 
and turn consumers into producers.” *® Not all the workers made avail- 
able work for the commune industry: Li Chieh-po announced that since 
the beginning of the movement 3°4 million workers, 80 per cent. of them 
women, had been freed to work in state enterprises. 

Most of the commune enterprises set up are clearly on a small, and 
indeed often rudimentary, scale. For the most part they are engaged in 
repairs, service work and ancillary production for state or other large 
factories. A number of reports have insisted that the workshops are to 
“make good use of scrap material from big enterprises and the waste 
and discarded materials which are collected from cities.” ® In the com- 
mune described at Harbin, “ hundreds of small workshops run by the 
neighbourhoods had been processing parts and accessories for the big 

8 NCNA April 8, 1960. 
® Li Fu-ch’un, March 30, 1960. 
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state-owned factories, and using scrap material to turn out small articles 
for daily use.” In the Peking commune described, it is said that most 
of the factories had started from scratch, that the members of the 
commune had subscribed to the initial funds, had themselves made simple 
equipment, and had invited skilled workers to advise them on technical 
matters. The factories “ used scrap material and old equipment passed 
on to them by the bigger plants and made things needed by the bigger 
plants.” 

Such activities are established in the first place as “ neighbourhood 
enterprises.” At a certain stage their members “decide to set up a 
commune ” and are merged in a larger unit. The services provided by the 
fully fledged communes may include, besides the dining rooms, nurseries 
and kindergartens, laundries, clothes-mending, house cleaning, decorating, 
hair dressing, and repair of bicycles, furniture and other articles. In 
addition some of the communes have set up their own primary and 
middle schools, literacy classes for adults, clubs, public health centres, 
old people’s homes, libraries, “amateur ensembles,” and other 
recreational activities. 


The rural communes were usually made coterminous with the existing 
hsiang—in a few cases hsien—governments, and took over many of their 
functions. But the administration of the urban communes seems often, 
at least in their early stages, to cut across existing administrative 


divisions. The article of Yang Liu in the Amoy Daily said that the 
“municipal and ch’ii (ward) governments should be asked to transfer 
the control of some of their factories and shops to the commune, so as 
to expand the basis of production within the commune and increase its 
sources of revenue.” It has been announced that in Shanghai 17 per cent. 
of the primary school children go to “community primary schools,” 
the rest presumably still going to the existing municipal schools. But 
in some cases it seems that larger communes are being formed, sometimes 
federations of smaller ones, corresponding in area with the ch’ii. In 
such cases some factories, shops, schools and hospitals, formerly run 
municipally, have been transferred to the commune. It may be that in 
the long run communes in the towns will merely take the place of the 
cl’ii, as those in the rural areas took the place of the hsiang. 

Commune economic activity is supposed to be self-financing. Capital 
is raised by “savings, bank loans, reduction of distribution, increase of 
capital accumulation, and contributions of means of production at cost 
price.” *° Payment may be by fixed wage with a productivity bonus, by 
piece rates, or by wages plus free supplies. Monthly income in a Tientsin 
commune is said to have been raised to about nine to sixteen yuan a 


10 Financial and Economic Research, February 15, 1959. 
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month, which it is admitted is considerably less than the workers in the 
state factories receive. At the moment accounting for the different 
production units is to be carried out separately, and the wages in each 
fixed independently. The workers in state factories, schools and other 
agencies are to participate in the commune as “ members of the com- 
mune,” even if they do not work in commune enterprises. 

Thus it seems possible that in the long run the urban commune will 
develop into an administrative unit, subordinate to the municipality, 
yet acquiring its own schools, cultural, recreational, welfare and other 
activities, though there will no doubt be many city services, highways, 
lighting, drainage, etc., which will continue to be run at municipal level. 
At the same time the commune will be an autarchic economic unit 
managing many small workshops as well as some, if not all, the enter- 
prises formerly run by the municipalities, and practising the principles 
of “ collective ownership,” until the time comes for transition to “ owner- 
ship by the whole people.” 

It is clear that so far the movement has proceeded on a cautious and 
pragmatic basis. The enthusiastic ideological claims put forward at 
the time of the formation of rural communes are little in evidence at 
present. The procedure is to establish neighbourhood organisations first, 
and only later to merge these in a full-scale commune. There have been 
careful assurances that “all personal belongings of the commune 
members, including houses, clothing, furniture and other household 
goods, bank and credit deposits, remain the property of the individual.” ** 
It would seem that the basic object of the urban commune, as of the 
rural, is to ensure the most intensive possible use of China’s one plentiful 
resource, manpower, by engaging it in economic activities requiring 
little in the way of capital funds or equipment. Although productivity is 
almost certainly low, the authorities presumably feel that in the present 
industrialisation drive every little counts. There is little doubt that the 
commune will become the basic administrative unit in the town as it 
is in the country. But the exact form that it will take remains to be seen. 


11 Yang Liu, October 9, 1958. 





CHINA AND THE SOVIET SATELLITES: Part 1 
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In view of the impending visit of Chairman Liu Shao-chi to Eastern 
Europe, we have asked four specialists on this area to describe the impact 


of the Chinese revolution on the Soviet satellites. In a concluding article = 


in our next issue, Klaus H. Pringsheim will consider this first tour of a 
Chinese Head of State beyond the western frontiers of Russia in the 
Chinese context. 


Bulgaria: Leaping Forward 


without Communes 


By LILIANA BRISBY 


“Hear my advice, dear brothers, 
And listen how from end to end 
New China sings of its communes.”—HUAN YAN-PAI.* 


THE Chinese poet’s call to Bulgaria to follow China’s path into a bright 
Communist future reflects a view of the relationship between the two 
countries, which towards the end of 1958 was widely held in the West. 
Bulgaria’s “ Great Leap Forward” and the methods used to mobilise 
the masses for the Utopian plan for the economic break-through were 
linked with the visit of two high-powered Bulgarian delegations to China 
and interpreted by some observers as signs that the Party leaders in 
Sofia were deviating from the Moscow course in an attempt to hitch their 
wagon to the rising star of Peking. 

Although there is no evidence that the Bulgarian Party ever wavered 
in its loyalty to the Soviet Union, there can be no doubt that the Chinese 
drive exerted a considerable fascination on the Bulgarian leaders for 
reasons that are easy to understand. The pattern of revolution in Soviet 
Russia’s most powerful satellite offers a parallel to Bulgaria’s own path. 
Like pre-war Bulgaria, pre-revolutionary China was a peasant country 
with a practically non-existent industrial base. Just as Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany were considered far ahead of the other “ people’s 


1 Cf. “ Unforgettable Night,’”” Chinese poem published in the Bulgarian literary maga- 
zine Septemvri, No. 9, 1959, under the heading ‘“ Foreign Poets on Bulgaria.” 
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democracies” in their industrial development, so it was customary to 
bracket China, Bulgaria and Albania as competitors for the last place. 
In both China and Bulgaria heavy industry has grown at a phenomenal 
rate, and the collectivisation of the land has been accomplished in record 
time. In both countries the “ great leap” movement seems to have been 
a desperate measure dictated by the alarming deterioration of agriculture 
owing to the forced pace of collectivisation. In Bulgaria as in China 
the main problem is an acute shortage of investment funds—it is clear 
that the Chinese drive to substitute a maximum use of labour power for 
limited capital was what impressed the Bulgarian Communist leaders 
most. Moreover, the psychological affinity of the Bulgarian “ Stalinists ” 
for the spartan attitudes and strident militancy of the Chinese leaders 
stems from their comparable position in the revolutionary process. 
Russia in the fifth decade of her revolutionary development can afford 
attitudes of liberalism and relaxation that China and Bulgaria cannot. 
The phase of the “ great leap ” in both countries is similar to the intense 
Soviet production drive of the early thirties with its attendant pressures. 

But to recognise that the climate of opinion within the Bulgarian 
Politbureau was naturally attuned to China’s experiment, is very different 
from surmising a shift of ideological allegiance, which would fly in the 
face of ineluctable contingencies of history and geography. A simple 
test-case was provided by the controversial question of the Chinese 
communes. The Bulgarian Party’s official attitude on this issue followed 
closely the Soviet line, as soon as Moscow had given a clear lead on the 
subject. A specific denial that the Bulgarian Communists were copying 
Chinese ways in their campaign to merge collectives into larger units 
was put out by Radio Sofia on December 16, 1958, one day before the 
Chinese themselves, at the eighth plenary session of the central com- 
mittee, retreated on the ideological significance of the communes as a 
shortcut to Communism. Deputy Premier Vulko Chervenkov, former 
Stalinist dictator of Bulgaria and still the Politbureau’s chief exponent 
of Marxism-Leninism, who had led the Bulgarian parliamentary dele- 
gation to China in September/October and was believed to advocate 
the regeneration of Bulgarian agriculture through the administration 
of Chinese shock methods, himself echoed the Soviet view on the 
communes. 

As to the curious report about the alleged formation of a Bul- 
garian “‘commune” at Botevgrad, which was hastily withdrawn the 
day after its publication in the organ of the Bulgarian central committee, 
it most likely originated from some local Party zealots, fired by 
enthusiasm for the Chinese “ miracles” and unaware of the wider ideo- 
logical issues involved. Since then Bulgarian comment has treated the 
communes as national peculiarities arising from specific Chinese 
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conditions, which are also invoked to explain China’s particular handling 
of the national bourgeoisie. Once it was settled that China’s policies 
did not represent a violation of basic Marxist-Leninist principles and 
China herself went out of her way to recognise the Soviet Union’s guiding 
role in matters of orthodoxy, Moscow had no objection to Bulgaria’s 
“reat leap forward,” especially as the Soviet Union had herself time 
and again used methods of mass mobilisation for crash economic 
programmes. 

In Bulgaria’s official attitude to China there is no trace of the 
subservience shown towards all things Russian. Chinese achievements, 
like those of other “ people’s democracies ” are hailed as triumphs of the 
Communist cause, but it is always emphasised that China’s impressive 
economic advance would not have been possible without the Soviet 
Union’s help and guidance. Bulgaria is conscious of her own share in 
assisting China on the basis of the principle of international Socialist 
co-operation, which according to Mr. Khrushchev’s prophecy at the 
Twenty-first Soviet Congress, is going to ensure simultaneous entry into 
the Communist paradise for all countries of the Socialist camp. Bulgarian 
Communists even tend to assume the attitude of a more experienced 
elder brother in pointing to the historical links between their own Party 
and that of China: one of the advisers to the Soviet mission to China 
in the 1920s, Telalov, was a Bulgarian, and Georgi Dimitrov, founder- 
hero of the Bulgarian Communist state, is known to have influenced the 
Chinese course. Lin Po-ch’ii, vice-chairman of the standing committee of 
the Chinese National People’s Congress, told the Bulgarian parliamentary 
delegates in 1958 that the Chinese Communists had created the national 
front on the basis of Dimitrov’s report to the Seventh Congress of the 
Comintern in 1935. 

Communist Bulgaria takes pride in having been one of the first 
countries to establish diplomatic relations with the Chinese People’s 
Republic. Trade between the two countries, though small in volume, has 
expanded steadily since 1952, when a trade agreement between them was 
signed for the first time in history. By 1958, Bulgarian exports to China 
reached forty-one million roubles—roughly the value of exports to 
Britain for the same year, calculated at the tourist rate of exchange of 
twenty-eight roubles to the pound.? Apart from agricultural machines 
and small electric motors, which form about one-third of all Bulgarian 
exports to China, Bulgaria sends non-ferrous metals, chemicals, ferti- 
lisers and penicillin in return for raw materials. Exchanges of technical 
and scientific information and of specialists are conducted very much on 
a footing of equality: while Bulgaria’s experience in vegetable and fruit 


2 The value of trade between Bulgaria and the Soviet Union is planned to reach 
2:3 billion roubles this year. 
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growing is being studied in China, Chinese successes in steel and grain 
production are taken note of in Sofia. China is imparting information on 
building, varnishes, seed for medicinal herbs, silk fabrics and textile 
machines, while Bulgaria advises on the freezing and drying of fruit, 
tobacco, timber, afforestation and transport. 

Chinese developments are covered by the Bulgarian press on a par 
with developments in other Asian “Socialist” countries like North 
Vietnam and Mongolia, but rather less fully than those in North Korea 
which by its size offers a more suitable yardstick for comparisons with 
Bulgarian achievements. The kind of developments noted are those 
that have most in common with Bulgaria’s own problems: economic 
questions with the accent on China’s industrial growth; successes in mass 
education and in stamping out illiteracy; progress in health and hygiene. 
The evasive way in which the Bulgarian press reported the drastic 
reductions of Chinese production targets after the meeting of the central 
committee at Lushan suggests that the Bulgarian Party leaders were 
afraid of being identified in the eyes of the people with the failure of 
China’s “‘ great leap”’ policies. The spectacular revision of China’s plan 
for 1959 and the admission that results for 1958 had been greatly 
exaggerated were played down as minor corrections in a picture of over- 
whelming successes. It is significant that when the Bulgarians themselves 
were forced to slash their industrial and agricultural targets for this year, 
they never admitted publicly that the new policy represented in any way 
a modification of the original plan for the “ great leap forward,” on the 
“realism ” of which great stress is laid. 

On the question of the Tibetan revolt and the Sino-Indian border 
dispute, Bulgarian press comment has usually followed the Soviet line. 
While Bulgaria has endorsed unreservedly China’s version of the 
“ counter-revolution” in Tibet, an apparent impartiality has been 
observed with regard to the Sino-Indian dispute, and prominence con- 
tinues to be given to “friendship activities” with India. Bulgarian 
support for Khrushchev’s “ peaceful co-existence” policy has been 
pushed to the point of including in the official Bulgarian speech at the 
tenth anniversary celebrations in Peking a glowing tribute to the beneficial 
effect of the Soviet Premier’s visit to the United States—hardly a tactful 
subject. 

While China is not held up as a model for emulation in Bulgaria, 
which according to reiterated official assurances is keeping strictly to the 
Soviet path, it is readily conceded that “China’s example shines like 
a sun over the countries of Asia,” where it is said to provide a practical 
demonstration of Marxism-Leninism as an agent of unprecedented 
material and cultural progress. 

For a brief period in 1956, the waning ideological prestige of the 
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Soviet Union after the exposure of Stalin at the Twentieth Soviet Cong- 
ress, seemed to increase the stature of China’s leaders in the eyes of the 
Bulgarian Party rank and file. For one summer, before the reaction 
precipitated by the Hungarian revolution set in, Mao Tse-tung’s 
“hundred flowers” speech was the banner flaunted by revisionist 
Bulgarian writers and intellectuals. But for the great majority of people 
in Bulgaria, for whom ideological questions matter only inasmuch as 
they affect their daily struggle for survival, China represents a frightening 
vision of the human ant-heap, a threatening example of the ultimate 
horrors of the collectivisation of living. 





East Germany: Peking-Pankow Axis? 


By M. J. ESSLIN 


To the ordinary man in the drab East German street Communist China 
is a bore: it strikes him that the main use of this remote and shadowy 
ally is to help inflate the numerical strength of the “ socialist camp” by 
a few useful hundreds of million souls. He realises that this is meant 
to overcome his feeling of isolation, to convince him that he is allied 
not only with a collection of uncouth Balkan tribes and formidable but 
unloved Russians, but also with a nation that can be claimed to be 
among the oldest civilised countries of the world, that had invented 
gunpowder long before even a German monk, Berthold Schwarz, 
invented it for the West. But on the whole the exploitation of the 
cultural prestige of the Chinese ally is poverty stricken and inept. 
Reprints of pre-war editions of a few Chinese novels like The Dream 
of the Red Chamber, an occasional art book of Chinese paintings or an 
edition by the publishing house of the Ministry of National Defence of 
an old Chinese Treatise on the Art of War by Sun Tzu, translated from 
the Russian, hardly carry great weight or conviction. 

Nor is the East German man-in-the-street impressed by the material 
benefits he derives from his Chinese ally: the appearance in his still 
rather barren shops of useless and somewhat shoddy objets-d’art and 
silks masquerading as the “luxury goods ” which the Communist bloc 
can offer its citizens, or the occasional packet of green tea or tinned 
exotic fruits. All this has an air of ersatz—it is an obvious and poor 
substitute for the abundance of goods and trade that the Western world 
could offer. 

But the opinion of the man-in-the-street matters little in Eastern 
Germany. What matters is the opinion of the Party and its leaders, and 
in their eyes China is a very important ally. For there are a number of 
parallels between the positions of Eastern Germany and Communist 
China which almost impose a common policy in pursuance of closely 
related aims. For both Eastern Germany and Communist China are 
countries to whom official recognition by a large number of other 
countries is still denied, who are still barred from membership of most 
international organisations. The main aim of East German foreign 
policy, as far as a dependent state of its type can have a foreign policy 
at all, revolves round the struggle for recognition. Even if it is only 
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Guinea that might be induced to send a minister, the efforts are worth 
while; even if it is only a matter of getting represented at an inter- 
national film festival in the West through the device of a co-production 
with Bulgaria. Every time Communist China can score a point in 
making it evident how unrealistic it is of the United States or the United 
Nations to refuse to recognise the reality of the existence of a govern- 
ment ruling over six hundred million people, the East German Govern- 
ment, although it only rules over sixteen millions, can feel that a blow 
has been struck in its own interest. 

But the parallels run even more closely: in a way, from the East 
German perspective China appears as divided as Germany. The East 
German leaders certainly would like to believe that Adenauer is as much 
an American puppet as Chiang Kai-shek and that Western Germany 
will one day as surely be liquidated by incorporation into East Germany 
as Formosa will be when Mao Tse-tung’s victorious forces land there. 
At times even the parallel between West Berlin (that dagger pointed at 
the heart of East Germany) and Quemoy and Matsu (those twin daggers 
pointed at the coast of China) are emphasised as equivalent threats to 
peace. 

No wonder that the traffic between Pankow and Peking is quite a 
dense one. Chou En-lai visited East Germany in 1954. Grotewohl led 
substantial German delegations to Peking towards the end of 1955, and 
again early in 1959. There have also been delegations of East German 
officers and defence experts as well as numerous trade delegations, the 
latest of which at the beginning of this year was led by the East German 
Minister of Trade, Heinrich Rau, and concluded a trade agreement 
extending over the years 1960 to 1962, and aiming at raising the volume 
of trade by at least 10 per cent. each year. 

This however is to the advantage of Communist China rather than 
of East Germany. East Germany is by far the most important of 
Communist China’s trading partners among all the Soviet satellites, the 
value of East German deliveries being almost double that of all the 
other Soviet satellites taken together. Chinese exports to East Germany 
are also substantial, but considerably below the value of imports from 
East Germany (1957, eighty-eight million dollars as against one hundred 
and six million dollars). About nine-tenths of Chinese imports from 
East Germany consist of much-needed and very valuable capital goods— 
machine tools, rolling stock, precision instruments, and even complete 
factories and power stations. China’s exports to East Germany on the 
other hand consist mainly of raw materials and a certain amount of 
food (rice, and vegetable oils). East Germany thus plays a very important 
part indeed in the efforts at speeding the industrialisation of Communist 
China. 
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But is there reality in the oft-repeated speculation about the 
existence of a Peking-Pankow axis within the Communist bloc? There 
certainly have at times been indications that Ulbricht and the Chinese 
leaders have been on the same side in disputes about tactics and 
ideology, particularly since the emergence of Khrushchev as the undis- 
puted leader of the Soviet Union. In the sphere of international tactics 
the reasons for this are clear enough: at times when Khrushchev was 
working for a detente it was in the interests both of Peking and of 
Pankow to keep the tension high. If Communist China fears the 
consequences of a rapprochement between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, Ulbricht has every reason to dread the spectre (however 
remote it may be) of a settlement of the German problem through free 
elections or any other method of self-determination. In that sense the 
parallel between West Berlin and Quemoy is a very real one. At the 
time of Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, Ulbricht delivered a 
speech at the Chinese Embassy in Berlin, which curiously implied that 
Khrushchev in visiting America was merely following the teaching of 
Mao Tse-tung, thus making it appear that the Soviet Leader’s visit was 
nothing more than a clever tactical move in the ups and downs of 
flexible Marxist strategy. 

On a deeper ideological level it also often seems as though Ulbricht, 
that survivor of the generation of Stalinist diehards, were looking in the 
direction of Peking to seek solace and support in the face of the growing 
relaxation of ideology in the Soviet Union. In recent months there have 
even been indications that the East Germans are toying with the idea 
of copying such radical Chinese devices as the communes. The sudden- 
ness and brutality of the recent collectivisation drive in the East Zone 
was attributed by some observers to the Chinese example. More to the 
point perhaps is the recent drive in East Germany for the establishment 
of “ Socialist house communities” in which the families occupying a 
block of tenements are grouped together by sharing cooking and eating 
facilities, television sets and even bathrooms. Other practices that appear 
to have been copied from the precepts of Mao Tse-tung are the 
‘workers’ meetings (Rote Treffs)” held after the day’s work in factories, 
which are said to have been introduced by Mao Tse-tung as early as 
1942, and the method of nationalising the remaining private business 
and industrial undertakings by the government’s acquisition of shares. 
But these may just as well be coincidental similarities imposed by the 
logic of similar situations. 

On the whole the picture is one of fairly free manceuvre in the shifting 
pattern of Eastern ideology and tactics. There have also been times 
when it was the opposition within the SED which seemed to play off 
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the example of Chinese practice against the policies of Ulbricht and 
his faction. The heyday of this was, of course, the period of the 
“hundred flowers” when East German intellectuals look to China as 
a shining beacon of liberalism. In December 1956 Schirdewan, later the 
victim of a purge, hailed the “ hundred flowers” policy in an article 
in which he explained that it meant “for research work in literature, 
art and science . . . freedom to think independently, freedom of debate, 
freedom of creation, freedom of criticism.” Mao Tse-tung’s pronounce- 
ment on “contradictions” also led to a chorus of approval from the 
opposition in East Germany where these contradictions between the 
rulers and the ruled are probably more obvious than in any other 
member country of the Communist bloc. 

In many ways therefore Communist China plays the part of an 
alternative model to be taken up according to the needs of the day by 
the East German Government when it is at loggerheads with the Rus- 
sians, or by the opposition within the SED when it appears that Ulbricht 
and the Russians are in agreement. Yet in the final analysis Communist 
China’s role as an alternative model is somewhat unreal, the product 
of wishful thinking and fantasy rather than of sober hard-headed 
thinking. For in the last resort the Soviet Union is near, and China is 
far away. Soviet troops are stationed in East Germany and the Chinese 


are remote and ineffectual. The real influence of Chinese thinking and 
Chinese policies will therefore always be strictly limited. In practical 
terms the Chinese ally is little more than a provider of much sought 
after chance for politicians, artists and journalists, those species that 
are always encountered in delegations, to vary the monotony of East 
European capitals and collective farms with an occasional heady draught 
of exotic landscapes and Chinese cooking. 





Hungary: Glad Tidings from Nanking 


By TAMAS ACZEL 


WHEN, in the spring of 1949, the Chinese Communist troops captured 
Nanking in an impetuous surprise advance, there was a Peace Congress 
in session at Prague. The news of the fall of Nanking was greeted with 
a raging thunderstorm of claps and rhythmic applause. There followed 
an outbreak of promiscuous hugging all over the place. The Chinese 
delegates were carried on fervent shoulders all round the conference 
room. A Hungarian poet who attended the Congress as a member of 
the Hungarian delegation withdrew to a sound-proof distance from the 
jubilant crowd, only to return delivered of a poem written in honour 
of the Chinese People’s Army. The fruit of his labours, entitled “ Glad 
Tidings from Nanking,” was translated that very day into Russian, 
and later into Chinese. The era of the Grand Victory celebrations had 
begun. 

Of course the slogans deemed adequate to the occasion were already 
on tap. Compulsory mottoes of inviolable wording, such as “ Another 
Blow Dealt at the Imperialists,” “Crushing Defeat of American 
Imperialism,” “The Triumph of the Chinese People,” “ Worldwide 
Victory for the Socialist Camp,” “ The Chinese Communist Party Beats 
Its Fiercest Enemy Under the Lodestar of Marxist-Leninism” and the 
like began to be churned out by the dozen at a moment’s notice. The 
Hungarian Communist Press—by then there was none other in the 
country—lost no time in disseminating, under central management, the 
legend of the Chinese People’s War of Liberation. The vast majority 
of party leaders and members were genuinely enthusiastic about the 
victory; some because they were looking to the spread and hardening of 
the Stalinist system for the firm entrenchment of their own positions; 
some because they saw in it the justification of their outlook and ideas; 
and some simply because it was a truly spectacular victory, breathtakingly 
brilliant and irresistible. 

As for the nation at large, it took note of what there was to note and 
preserved a judicious silence. By now the machinery of terror in Hun- 
gary was in full working order, arrest followed on arrest, and the stage 
was being set for the first big show trial, that of Laszlo Rajk; it seemed 
wiser to mask dissent and heterodox views behind the inscrutable Chinese 
grin—if, that is, anybody had any views at all on the issue. The majority 
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had none. China, the mysterious land of dragons and mandarins, the 
unknown universe of pagodas and exquisitely painted silks, moved no 
closer to Budapest than she had been before through the sudden and 
unexpected Communist seizure of power. The geography of distance 
tends to wrest faraway realities out of recognition. The steel mill hand 
at Csepel was too breathlessly preoccupied with the conundrum of how 
to keep up with the soaring work norms to bother about the kind of 
polity that was to succeed the displaced order in China, or to wonder what 
revolutionary raison d’état was going to rationalise the “ odious Chiang 
Kai-shek-type reaction ” out of existence. And, anyway, what had really 
happened was anybody’s guess. The self-styled well-informed talked 
knowingly about the blunders committed by the American Supreme 
Command, and the corruption and rottenness of Generalissimo Chiang’s 
world; all that, however, merged indissolubly with legend, the age-old, 
popular notions of China, of rickshaws and coolies, of the handful of 
rice. The blazing pyre of official enthusing was cold at the bottom end. 
People accepted the irrevocable with equanimity. 

Nevertheless, to the more discerning observer three things at least had 
become clear. First, that the Chinese Communists, or at any rate their 
armies, were more powerful than anybody had supposed; secondly, that 
this astonishingly speedy victory could scarcely have been achieved 
without massive popular backing, and that, accordingly, Communism 
must have deep roots in the peasantry, in the thin ranks of what working 
class there was, and probably even in the intelligentsia; and lastly, that the 
victory appeared to substantiate the charges of corruption levelled against 
the overthrown régime. Even if you took what official propaganda was 
trying to ram down your throat with more than a pinch of salt, you could 
not possibly fail to see that a government whose collapse was attended 
with such a syndrome must be mortally sick and utterly unviable. 
However constitutionally prone the opponents of the régime were to 
nail a lie in every centrally dressed and dished-up item of news, this 
pressure-cooker piece of reasoning, superficial as it might be, seemed 
conclusive enough to silence even the more penetrating of critics. 

At the same time, the “ Chinese comrades’ superb feat” had placed 
the party schoolmen in a singular predicament. It was remarkable, to 
say the least, that the ebbing tide of state-sponsored enthusiasm did not 
give way to the normally inevitable inflow of explanations, scholarly 
or pseudo-scholarly analyses and theorisings, nor even to any attempt 
at such. Not that the theological initiative had ever come from the 
Hungarian party bosses; after twenty-five years of emigration in Moscow 
they knew only too well that the right to analyse, to champion and to 
explain was reserved for Moscow and Moscow alone, probably for Stalin 
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himself. They were well posted on the facts that were sedulously kept 
from the rank-and-file party activists and ordinary mortals: the Stalin- 
Mao controversies, Mao Tse-tung’s rightist deviation, the hidden causes 
behind the touching off of the Canton Commune, the fate of a “ Far 
Eastern expert” of the Comintern, the Hungarian Communist Dr. Josef 
Madzsar, and a number of other things on which Stalin had clapped his 
special brand of watertight news embargo. But they waited in vain for 
the popularly presentable interpretation of events in Marxist-Leninist 
terms, with which to replace the studiously fomented bursts of nation- 
wide hosannas. This was a bad quandary, for there was an insistent 
demand for the Word at party schools and in seminars, where, in the 
early fifties, questions about the theoretical aspects of the Chinese 
revolution were often asked, and left open by uninstructed instructors 
totally at a loss for the canonical answer. 

At last, the Hungarian version of “On the People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship,” a collection of Mao Tse-tung’s writings, appeared in 
print; but, paradoxically, this very book, whose publication had been 
intended to throw a lifebelt to those floundering in the deep waters of 
theory and doctrine, became the source of the most treacherous perils 
and pitfalls, the sharpest contradictions and even, within the narrow 
limits of possibility, disputes. It brought the ideologues up against a 
thicket of thorny posers. For Hungary there had been a cut-and-dried 
formula. Stalin’s recipe of 1949 (“ people’s democracy equals dictatorship 
of the proletariat without the Soviet framework”) was as ingeniously 
straightforward as it was ingeniously meaningless, and had never pre- 
sented any serious problem in its application to a country in which 
casuistry about the vanguard role of what was a clear-cut working class, 
and about the class divisions or “stratification” of peasantry and 
bourgeoisie, did not glaringly clash with existing realities. The stan- 
dardised master-key of the most conservative brand of Leninism or 
Stalinism at its most dogmatic could be made to fit the Hungarian lock. 

But what was to be done about a country which upset the paper form, 
for which the comfortable cliché simply did not hold good? Class 
relations in the Chinese revolution, the part played by the Communist 
Party, the position of a virtually non-existent working class, with especial 
reference to its leading role—none of these would go dutifully into the 
Procrustean bed. Day and night the ideologues plodded away at a 
plausible exposition of the Maoist theory of bourgeois class divisions. 
The way Mao had made a pact with the bourgeoisie, whose Hun- 
garian counterpart they were in Stalinist duty bound to liquidate as 
a class, had the party faithful utterly baffled. Perspiring efforts were 
made to stretch the Leninist tenet on the differences of progressive and 
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“‘comprador” strata within the colonial bourgeoisie as a basic trans- 
formative influence on the struggle for independence to square with a 
China which had passed beyond that phase into the stage of the 
aftermath of independence achieved. But the batteries trained on the 
formidable problem all hung fire; the impossible, nay, the sacrilegious 
had happened: Lenin had failed to foresee a situation that changed an 
article of faith completely. 

The party had no reassuring answer to give those apprehensive 
about the “classical implementation” of the creed. There was no 
such answer. In the same way, no answers were forthcoming to 
queries as to how long, in theory at least, the alliance with the national 
bourgeoisie could last, or how such a thing as a proletarian dictator- 
ship without a working class was ever possible, or again how much 
longer the various non-Communist political parties, whose last and only 
retreat-in Hungary was in the telephone directory, could survive. The 
parrot-cry that the “specific” Chinese pattern demanded “ specific” 
solutions was seen, even after the spate of pettifogging argumentation, for 
the empty phrase it was. Those who only knew China from the books of 
Pearl Buck and Lin Yu-tang had become none the wiser. Through the 
filter of Soviet censorship, news from China was oozing into Hungary in 
an extremely thin trickle. The Chinese smiled, the Russians kept reso- 
lutely silent, and the Hungarian party functionaries resolutely dissected 
the profound meaning of that silence. 

This does not mean that the topic of China was not discussed in 
Hungary. On the contrary, not a day went by without some shining 
exploit on the Chinese labour front, some magnificent achievement or 
other being reported in glowing terms in the official party organ. The 
obvious way out of the ideological dilemma was to resort to the hoary 
technique of generalities amplified by shrill rhetoric, and produce the 
unique colour scheme which is a Party patent: the vibrant mosaic 
assembled piece by piece, of the people’s epic bravura and sun-flooded 
happiness, set out in the immutable black-and-white of the Stalinist canon. 
It differed from existing landscapes of bliss merely in detail. Occasional 
blobs of local colour were thrown in for good measure by visiting teams 
of Chinese artistes, the White Haired Lady on the Budapest stage, and 
the fascinating turns of the Peking Circus. Speaking in its accustomed 
didactic tones, that most priggish pedant of schoolmasters, the Stalinist 
Press, exhorted the Hungarian people to model themselves on the Chinese 
in morale, ethics, perseverance and party allegiance, suppressing the 
noise of Chinese terrorism rumbling into motion, except for such of its 
actions as could be brought under the head of “ liquidating the remnants 
of the counter-revolutionary Kuomintang gangs.” 
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Not a word was wasted on the actualities of the new life in China, 
nor on what Marxist-Leninism had to say about oriental despotism, nor 
yet on how Stalin had, in Wittfogel’s words, “edited” Marx. The 
Hungarian “ Agitprop” naturally took Stalin’s familiar “ feudal inter- 
pretation of despotism” for its official line. The Hungarians, who 
themselves were experiencing the growth of a blatantly alien “ Asiat- 
china ” all round them, were thrown back on dim surmise as to the real 
lie of the Chinese land. There was constant harping on the inevitability 
of the leap from feudalism into socialism, and especially on the admirable 
heroism of the Chinese effort. They recognised this as a version of the 
sickeningly familiar attempt to prepare them psychologically for the 
ultimate switchover from cold war into hot. But, so far as they were 
concerned, the substance of the Chinese revolution was a matter of 
simply substituting power plants for dragons and the Red Star for 
pagodas. 

This writer came face to face with the Chinese reality in the autumn 
of 1954. Though I had every reason to suspect the truthfulness of 
Hungarian official propaganda, the magnitude of its distortions began to 
dawn on me only after I left the tarmac at Peking airfield for my first 
look-round in the country. A three months’ stay was obviously insufficient 
to give a deep insight into a completely alien world, but it was enough to 
allow a glimpse of the yawning gulf between truth and party tactics. 
It was true that the Chinese government had taken steps to prevent the 
annual recurrence of famines. It was equally true that, as yet, the 
measures had not achieved the desired effect. On the Yenan road the 
bus wound its way between indescribably squalid and poverty-stricken 
villages, which made no attempt to conceal their misery. Nor could the 
relative rise in living standards disguise, even to the casual observer, 
the symptoms of a life of increasingly soulless regimentation, the sinis- 
ter spectacle of a brave new robot hive. The all-out fly-extermination 
campaign in Peking might even be recognised as a useful movement; 
but the sight of a country turning daily at 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. into a 
vast gymnasium of genuflectors gave the creeps to all who witnessed 
it at close range. We were surrounded by such patent signs of what 
was summed up by the official rubber stamp as “ sectarianism ” that we 
felt it was our duty to report on our return on its dangers as we had 
encountered them in China. It only went to show that we still retained 
a modicum of starry-eyed naivety. All reference to Chinese sectarianism 
was deleted from the articles (needless to say, without the writers’ prior 
approval) and what was left in was transformed into euphoric consistency 
with the party-streamlined image. Such beauty treatment of history was 
part of the political routine in Hungary, but by this time, the end of 1954 
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and beginning of 1955, it came up against a blank wall of scornful 
unbelief. 

Scarcely a year passed before the party line was due for another of 
its frequent capers and somersaults. Khruschev’s “ secret” speech at the 
Twentieth Congress started the revisionist ferment in China as elsewhere. 
At this time Hungarian writers and intellectuals were already waging an 
open war against the Rakosi leadership, obviously welcoming every 
occurrence in the Soviet orbit on which they could lean in their struggle. 
They drew immense strength from the anti-Stalinist stirrings in Poland, 
and particularly from the latest Chinese party trend, the Hundred 
Flowers slogan. Now there came about a bizarre situation in which it 
was safer and easier to quote from The Times of London, Le Monde of 
Paris or the Ziircher Zeitung than from either the Polish or the Chinese 
press. The Far East as a source of news was banned outright. The 
Oriental blooming and burgeoning left Rakosi cold—and out in the cold. 
The exultantly militant, multi-column reports on the triumphant 
“ battles ” of reservoir, steel works and canal constructions dwindled to 
two lines down-column on the last page of the official party daily. There 
was no space throughout the Hungarian press for any news of the Chinese 
intellectuals’ desperate effort to struggle free from the oppressive burden 
of dictatorship. The writers’ hints at the Chinese example were countered 
by their own heaviest battery, the brand-new Khruschevian precept being 
turned against them: different local conditions called for different 
approaches to Communism and the Chinese method of applying Marxist- 
Leninism was irrelevant to Hungary. Almost overnight, Mao Tse-tung, 
the poet, repository and inspirer of national culture, with a once per- 
manent niche on the great Stalin’s left, had become something of an 
“unperson ” and disappeared in the limbo of used-up luminaries. 

Chinese revisionism, however, strengthened the hand of the Hun- 
garian anti-Stalinist word-fencers more than any other single influence. 
Talk of Mao’s rightist deviation, of the Stalin-directed Comintern mud- 
slinging campaign against the Chinese Communists and of the Sino- 
Soviet ideological gulf came out into the open up and down the country. 

It was hardly surprising, then, that the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party should have been among the first to 
“welcome” the Hungarian revolution at the end of October, 1956. 
This resolution gave the further development of the revolt a powerful 
impetus, opening up as it did a vista, however transient, for the creation 
of a Yugoslav-Hungarian-Polish-Chinese revisionist or national-Com- 
munist bloc, which would have made an unpredictable impact on the 
future history of the whole Soviet orbit. While the Hungarian revolu- 
tionaries were fully aware that revisionism in itself was no cure for or 
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even an alternative to Stalinist terror, it was their strong conviction that, 
in a necessarily gradual advance towards ultimate goals, it provided the 
only and the most natural stepping-stone to a break-away from Soviet 
colonial status, the achievement of national independence and the work- 
ing out of a socialist form of democracy. Thus the Chinese Communist 
Party had unwittingly cast itself in the role of a midwife to the birth of an 
illusion which gave the revolutionary movement its very lifeblood. 

The next ideological cartwheel was not long in coming. After the 
suppression by Soviet troops of the Hungarian revolution the anti- 
revisionist battle started all along the line. It could hardly have been 
a coincidence that this campaign found the Chinese Communists 
marching in the van. Marshal Chu Teh came first to assure the Kadar 
régime of his government’s support, and it was the Chinese who took 
time off to express the traditional “ joyful satisfaction ” at the execution 
of “ Imre Nagy and his fellow-traitors.” 

From 1957 onwards the Hungarian press has reopened its columns 
to things Chinese, which it now follows with quite especial attention. 
This writer, having left the country after the defeat of the revolution, 
has only been able to keep himself informed by reading the Budapest 
papers. The central party organ now has a special correspondent in 
Peking, who acts as purveyor to the national press of political reportage. 

What is the present-day Hungarian treatment of the Chinese situa- 
tion? According to standard form, the press uses selective reporting and 
comment, once again picking out what is grist to its mill and discarding 
the rest. It represents the basic situation as unchanged, with only certain 
emphases shifted. In all the carefully sifted material one looks, of 
course, in vain for the slightest allusion to Sino-Soviet disagreements. 
Still, reading between the lines makes it abundantly clear that the 
Hungarian press is on the Soviet side of the gulf and is straining every 
nerve to steer clear of Chinese “leftist” excesses. It has given wide 
coverage to the Great Leap, printing articles couched in the usual gushing 
and servile terms on the setting up of the communes, but has not thought 
fit to admonish the Hungarians to follow suit. When a drive was 
launched in Bulgaria and Rumania to profit by the Chinese example, the 
Hungarian press engaged in a cautious punch-pulling manceuvre, taking 
good care to forget to pursue its own eulogies on the Great Leap to 
their logical conclusion. 

Its treatment of the Sino-Indian and Tibetan events was another 
example of the time-honoured stonewalling technique. While the 
Chinese frontier incidents resounded through the world press, the Hun- 
garian newspapers, official and semi-official, managed to keep them 
out of their pages altogether. Not until four days after the Pravda 
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communiqué was published did the Népszabadsdg (central organ of 
the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party) commit itself to the extent of 
an abridged version of that report. Nor has the press since let itself 
be carried to such an excess as a reasoned commentary. Mutatis 
mutandis, the same applies to the Chinese suppression of the Tibetan 
revolt. While describing in approved fashion the “ socialist crusading 
mission ” of the Chinese troops and the feudal-reactionary nature of the 
Tibetan “aggression,” it trod extremely warily over the dangerous 
minefield of obvious analogy with the Soviet military action against the 
Hungarian rising. The Chinese Party’s retraction concerning the Great 
Leap at the end of last year was also published without comment, 

The nutritive material that the present Hungarian establishment can 
profitably draw from China for its own constructive metabolism—and 
that is its only real interest—is the Chinese ideological approach to 
combating revisionism. The fight against this most frightening of 
bogies comes in for daily attention, especially in the form of attacks on 
the Yugoslav Communist Federation, the most immediate threat to the 
Hungarian party; it must be added that overt insults are at the moment 
becoming rarer, but as they may come back any day in their full vindic- 
tiveness, in faithful step with the meanders of the prevailing Soviet 
practice. 

To the reader of the Hungarian press, the picture he got from it in 
1951, or for that matter in 1959, shows hardly any change at all. The 
increasing number of delegations, reports and cultural exchanges con- 
tinue to brush the mere surface of things. In Hungarian writings of the 
past the name of China would rarely if ever appear without the stock 
epithet “ mysterious.” The cloud of mystery that used to enshroud it is, 
in a sense, lifting off this remote Far Eastern land. Its place is being 
taken by the modern vision of a terrorist state governed in the best 
traditions of Oriental despotism. 





‘Poland: The Small Leap Sideways 


By LEOPOLD LABEDZ 


IN September 1956, Ochab, then the First Secretary of the Polish C.P., 
visited Peking to attend the Congress of the Chinese C.P. When the 
Soviet delegate, the “liberal” Mikoyan, reproached him abusively for 
tolerating “ anti-Soviet ideas,” the Pole received words of support from 
his host, Mao Tse-tung. According to Warsaw sources, this was later 
confirmed in a special letter from Mao and is supposed to have played 
an important part in inducing Ochab to switch to Gomulka. Thus, 
the Chinese attitude helped to stiffen Polish resistance when in October 
1956 the Soviet delegation headed by Khrushchev landed in Warsaw 
and threatened to intervene militarily. It is also said that some Chinese 
leaders in Moscow had argued against the use of force in Poland 
even before this. 


A lot of water has passed under the bridges of the Vistula and 
Yangtse rivers since then. In Poland the consolidation of the Gomulka 
régime made it, despite all the setbacks to the hopes inspired by the 


“October” revolution, the most “rightist” in the bloc. In China, after 
the short “hundred flowers” period, a hard “ anti-rightist” line was 
implemented. Nothing shows the contrast better than agricultural policy. 
In Poland, there is a continuing reluctance to press the collectivisation 
of agriculture, which still remains overwhelmingly private, and the 
agricultural circles are as yet an inadequate preliminary step towards 
the collective farms which were being forced upon the peasants before 
1956; in China, the Communes are the most radical institutional form 
of agricultural collectivism yet devised and are being imposed on urban 
life as well. 

The attitude to China in post-“ October” Poland, both official and 
unofficial, is an interesting illustration of inter-party /inter-state relations 
within the bloc. It throws light on questions of much wider and more 
fundamental significance than just the problem of Sino-Polish relations. 

Shortly after the suppression of the Hungarian revolution, in January 
1957, Chou En-lai visited Eastern Europe and came to Poland. Since 
China had previously criticised “great power chauvinism” his hosts 
expected further support against Soviet pressure. But they were disap- 
pointed. Although Chou hinted diplomatically that Polish resentment 
might have been justified, he stressed nevertheless the formula of the 
leading role of the Soviet Union in the Socialist camp, a formula which 
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the Poles were still reluctant to re-adopt; they preferred to emphasise 
the necessity of each country pursuing its own “ road to socialism.” To 
the constant emphasis by Chou on the need for “ solidarity between the 
Socialist countries” Gomulka replied by discreetly emphasising the 
parallel need for “ equality.” 

Obviously the Chinese Communists who had previously used the 
occasion of Soviet difficulties with the satellites to reinforce their own 
position vis-d-vis Moscow had become worried about Soviet troubles 
in Eastern Europe and their effect on the unity of the bloc and its 
ideological cohesion. They chose to use their influence to strengthen 
Communist stability at a time of ideological upheaval. 

But despite this setback the Poles retained their hopes about China. 
They were optimistic about internal developments in China, which 
continued to provide them with the ideological ammunition against the 
pressure of the Soviet orthodoxy, and looked at the Chinese People’s 
Republic as a countervailing power on a state level against their 
immediate powerful “ neighbour.” * It is difficult to say what role in this 
attitude was played by wishful thinking and how it was affected by Chou’s 
subtle diplomacy. Anyway, whatever the explanation, Poland became 
from then on a source of misinformation and of illusions about the 
Chinese developments. 

The Chinese mediation in 1956 seemed to the Poles to be based 
on sympathy with their aspirations for greater independence from 
Moscow. 

They were optimistic, too, about the prospects of ideological change 
in China. Mao’s pronouncements on the “contradictions between the 
masses and the leaders” and on the “ hundred flowers” seemed to 
them like the portents of a new era of major revision of Communist 
doctrine. In 1957 they took up Chinese themes with enthusiasm ?; since 
the time of Physiocrats no European country had displayed so much 
interest in Chinese affairs. The literary magazines began to pick up 
Chinese texts and pronouncements which could be presented as legiti- 
mising their own aspirations for political or ideological relaxation, 


1 Taking into account all the differences in the background there were some parallels 

in Polish history: during the Russo-Japanese war, Pilsudski, then the leader of the 
Polish Socialist Party, established contact with the Japanese government to receive 
support for the Polish struggle for independence. 
Not only the press but also the leaders. At the 9th Plenum of the Central Committee 
of the Party (May 15, 1957) Gomulka said: “‘ Our Party is watching with profound 
sympathy the activity of the Communist Party of China, which with greatest boldness 
is developing the creative teachings of Marxism-Leninism. An expression of the 
great strength of the Communist Party of China and its close unity with the nation 
is the introduction in this country of new methods in solving non-antagonistic 
contradictions. Similarly, the thesis about the hundred blossoming flowers is a 
bold step forward, so far unknown in the practice of socialist construction in 
other countries.” 
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sometimes pointedly contrasting them with the orthodox Soviet attitude. 
This wave of sinophilia, or rather of the use of yellow as a protective 
colouring, found its symbolic expression in the naming of a Warsaw club 
of the intelligentsia—‘‘ The Club of the Hundred Flowers.” The club 
has outlasted its namesake in China, the Zeitgeist has caught up with the 
times only recently: an official Sino-Polish Friendship Club was opened 
in Warsaw on June 18, 1960. Long after the abandonment of the 
“hundred flowers” in China, the Polish press went on giving a liberal 
twist to Chinese pronouncements, a game it was compelled to abandon 
when it became only too obvious towards the end of 1957 that the 
Chinese protagonists of the campaign against revisionism were even 
more vehement than the Soviet. In Warsaw the wits changed their 
tune: they now referred to the advantages of having a “ buffer state” 
between Poland and China. 

The turning point came with the Declaration of the 12 Communist 
Parties in Moscow in November 1957. For the Poles it was another clear 
set-back: the assertion of the principle of “ proletarian internationalism ” 
meant for them the abandonment of the formula of the “ Polish road 
to socialism.” The Chinese attacked “revisionism” most vigorously, 
and of course, for them “ proletarian internationalism” meant not a 
subordination to Moscow dictates, but a formal reconsolidation of the 
bloc under the Soviet aegis, perhaps with a sous-entendu for the future : 
“Und der Koenig absolut wenn Er unseren Willen tut.” 

Ever since, the treatment of various issues in the Press of the two 
countries has revealed a diametrically opposite emphasis under the veil 
of formal acceptance of one and the same formula. On the spectrum 
of attitudes displayed by various Communist parties, those of China 
and Poland represented the opposite ends. 

This was clearly illustrated in the campaign against Yugoslavia in 
which the Chinese were the most extreme and the Poles the most hesitant 
critics.» The first Chinese rebuke to Yugoslavia came in a Party state- 
ment published in Jen-Min Jih-Pao on December 29, 1956, which at 
the same time castigated Tito for an inadequate appreciation of the 
benefits of the Soviet intervention in Hungary, censured in a veiled form 
Soviet “great power chauvinism,” and patted Gomulka on the back. 
A year later it was already quite clear that the Chinese were attacking 
and not defending Polish heretical practices. Mao Tse-tung did not 
go on to Warsaw as originally planned in November 1957; in Moscow 
he urged the leaders of all the Communist Parties assembled there on 
the occasion of the 40th anniversary of the October revolution to submit 
to Soviet leadership. The Yugoslavs refused to sign the declaration, but 


8 Cf. the author’s “‘ Dialogue on the East,” Soviet Survey, No. 25, July-September 1958. 
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Gomulka, who opposed it desperately, in the end gave in under the 
combined pressure of Khrushchev and Mao. That was the end of the 
mirage of the Peking-Warsaw axis; henceforth the controversial decisions 
and delicate problems of Communist strategy and tactics received an 
increasingly cryptic though divergent treatment in the Polish and the 
Chinese press, whether the occasion was the execution of Nagy, the 
renewed dispute with the “ Yugoslav revisionists” or more recently the 
Summit and the prospects for “ peaceful co-existence.” 

In contrast to the enthusiastic interest during the “‘ hundred flowers ” 
period, the Polish press devoted only scanty attention to Chinese internal 
developments during 1958 and 1959. There were only occasional 
references to the “ anti-rightist ” campaign and the communes movement 
was at first passed over in silence, as in the Soviet press itself.* All the 
reports which did appear had always an official ring about them; they 
were, of course, full of ritual approval, but at the same time as impersonal 
in expression as the best samples of prose of the Stalinist period. This 
Communist officialese applied to Chinese affairs was in striking contrast 
to the private impressions brought by Polish travellers from the country 
of the great leap forward. Not only journalists and occasional scholars 
visiting China but even the high officials of the régime were returning 
from Peking horrified by the super-Stalinist atmosphere reigning there. 
In private conversations some of them would shed the official mask and 
convey their unofficial feelings about what one of them referred to as 
“the great leap forward to 1984.” A journalist’s remark was charac- 
teristic: “ When I stopped in Moscow on my way from Peking to Warsaw 
I felt like coming to Europe.” 

More recently however the Chinese themes have once again been 
taken up by the Polish press, and a series of travellers’ reports, containing 
a mixture of personal observations and ritual rhapsodies about the 
Chinese leap forward, have been published. They stress the needs of 
central power and of “social discipline.” “ Until 1949 China was in 
effect a country without central power. The overcoming of such terrible 
backwardness would have been impossible without an efficient organisa- 
tion” (Polityka, June 16, 1960). “ There is a new Chinese Wall where 
every one of its 700 million bricks has its place, its usefulness and a 
social role, its social purpose ” (Zycie Warszawy, July 3-4, 1960). Unlike 
the economic, the cultural achievements are often praised with a tongue 
in cheek. An author wrote in a literary monthly, Tworczosc (No. 3, 


4 But later, in contrast to the Soviet case, there were explicit official pronouncements 
on the communes, Jedrychowski acknowledged their successes but deplored their 
extremisms at the National Day Rally in Warsaw. After the Lushan Resolution the 
Polish press quoted approvingly the action taken against the “ hotheads” among 
the commune cadres. 
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1960): “Even before my departure I had read that the workers and 
peasants in the Hopei province wrote 4 million poems on the occasion 
and ‘in the framework’ of the Great Leap. ... This ‘leap’ refers to 
poetry too, and as in its other attainments it reaches here astronomical 
figures. One hundred thousand poets!” The editor of the semi-official 
Polityka can be even more outspokenly critical. In one instalment of his 
“Chinese Diary” (July 2, 1960) he reported pointed questions which 
he put to his hosts about the disregard of the authority and competence 
of the university professors and about the attacks on one literary critic 
who, having expressed some uneasiness about the “ poems written by 
the masses,” was told that “talent is a bourgeois concept.” 

Thus the impressions and the sentiments of Polish travellers in China 
are anything but unmixed. But with the gradual “retreat from 
October” the use of the example of Chinese developments as ammuni- 
tion in the internal struggles of the Polish Communist Party became 
the privilege of a different group. 

Previously the “hundred flowers” had given the 


‘ revisionists ” a 


stock of horticultural ideological missiles which they tried to use in 
defence of “ October”; now it was the ex-Natolin and other die-hards 
who referred to the Chinese experience. At the October 1958 Plenum 
* of the Central Committee during a discussion on the new Polish Five- 


Year Plan the former Stalinists, Szyr, Gede, Tokarski, argued that Polish 
economy was lagging behind that of the other Communist countries and 
that the Chinese “ great leap forward” should be imitated to attain a 
higher rate of growth. Gomulka rejected these arguments saying that 
Chinese methods were not applicable in Polish conditions, but a year 
later Szyr, Gede and Tokarski were reinstated in high positions in the 
economic apparatus. 

As the signs of Sino-Soviet ideological and political divergencies 
began to multiply, the “ soft” and “ hard ” tendencies of various satellite 
countries began to project themselves on Khrushchev’s “ centrism ” and 
Mao’s “ ultra-leftism.” 

Soon the Polish illuminati began to talk about the Soviet and Chinese 
factions in the Communist bloc: according to them the Polish and 
Hungarian parties belonged to the former, and the East German and 
other die-hard parties to the latter. (This schema contained an element 
of truth, but it was an oversimplification which could lead to misinter- 
pretation and misconceptions if taken too literally. The internal political 
orientation of different parties is not the only factor determining their 
external political orientation: the die-hard Czechoslovak Communist 
leaders did not budge in their loyalty to the Soviet Union. Geographical 
proximity plays an important role: the Chinese influence in North 
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Vietnam and the Soviet influence both in Poland and in East Germany 
are bound to be decisive.) 

At the time of the Comintern, it was possible to identify the interests 
of Communism with the interests of the Soviet state; with the emergence 
of the satellites and China the creation of an overall authority to stand 
above the Communist Parties and not subordinate to one of them looked 
more unlikely than ever. 

The Sino-Soviet rift has been maturing slowly for years. It was not 
simply a question of a greater Chinese militancy, of Communist funda- 
mentalism which has not yet burnt out after the revolution, although 
this element has played a role. 

This is not the place to review the history of Sino-Soviet relations 
and they are only touched upon in so far as they are relevant to the 
question of Sino-Polish relations, but they do constitute a basic element 
in the situation. Most recently the differences between the two parties 
came to the surface at the time of the Warsaw Pact Conference in 
Moscow in February this year and were displayed in a conspicuous, 
though veiled, form in the polemics conducted in the Soviet and Chinese 
press about “ peaceful coexistence” and the nature of “ imperialism.” 
Finally, in his speech at Bucharest in June this year Khrushchev a 
it almost into the open.*® 


Polish Communists watched the spectacle with intense interest. They 
had already demonstrated their solidarity with the Soviet line. For 


“ 


instance, their “ neutralist” attitude in the Sino-Indian border dispute 
was identical with the Soviet one. 

Before the Bucharest meeting the Polish press was the first to report 
the Soviet charges of “leftist sectarianism” raised against “some 
persons” and criticising them for their tendency “to by-pass certain 
historical stages,” two clear symptoms of the “infantile disorder of 
(ultra-left) Communism.” TJrybuna Ludu immediately reprinted the 
article by N. Matkovsky from Pravda (June 12, 1960), the first official 
Soviet doctrinal blast against the Chinese deviations. 

At the Conference the satellite countries were more or less solidly 
behind Khrushchev, a fact established by the articles which appeared 
in the satellite countries after the Conference and which were con- 
demnatory of the “leftist-sectarian” and “ dogmatic” attitudes towards 
“ peaceful coexistence” (e.g., Rude Pravo, July 2, 1960). The Polish 
press hailed Khrushchev’s speech in Bucharest as “ creative development 
of Lenin’s teachings” and referred to the “ general satisfaction” about 
the thesis that “ wars are not inevitable.” Trybuna Ludu (June 26, 1960) 
added: “ Of course, the imposition of the concept of peaceful coexistence 


5 See the article ‘Communist China and Peaceful Coexistence” in this issue. 
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upon the imperialists is not an accomplished process and this process 
will not end until imperialism will disappear from the face of the earth.” 
It has also reprinted the editorial of Pravda (June 29, 1960) devoted to 
the Conference in which the possibility of the “ non-peaceful transition 
to socialism in some countries” is stressed alongside the “ peaceful 
coexistence ” with them. 

As a quid pro quo for his consistent backing of the Soviet formulas 
on Chinese “infantilism”? Gomulka expected and presumably got 
some relaxation of Soviet pressure and some support against the 
criticisms of the more die-hard satellites and for Polish views on greater 
co-operation within Comecon. Also, judging by the performance of 
Loga-Sowinski at the WFTU meeting in Peking, where his speech was 
quite near in tone to the Chinese pronouncements, it may well be that 
Warsaw leaders engaged in some discreet sideways manoeuvring in order 
to raise the price of their support for Moscow. Gomulka, whose balanc- 
ing act was becoming gradually more difficult, may have temporarily 
found some new ground for political equilibrium in the “ ideological ” 
dispute between Moscow and Peking. He is, however, leaning heavily 
to one side, an ironical implementation of Mao’s own formula. Whether 
it is between East and West or between East and Far East, his margin 
of manoeuvre is limited. 





Feng Pao Shih Nien (Stormy Decade). By CHou CHING-wEN. [Hong- 
kong: Shih-tai P’i-p’ing Sheh, 1959. 19 + 588 pp. HK$5.] 


Mr. CHOU CHING-WEN is a native of Kirin province and one of the 
leaders of the Democratic League. While he was still at Chungking in 
1945 the Communists had offered him the post of Vice-Chairman of the 
Kirin Provincial Government and elected him, without his consent, as a 
member of the North-East Executive Committee. However, it was only 
in the spring of 1949, when the Democratic League decided to accept 
the invitation to join in discussions for the establishment of a coalition 
government, that he went from Hongkong to Peking with the Democratic 
League Central Committee. In Peking he was a member of the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference and a member of the Con- 
stitutional Law Committee of the Political Affairs Council which drew 
up the new constitution. In the Democratic League he was Assistant 
Secretary of the Central Committee and Chairman of its Finance Com- 
mittee and of its North-East Branch. He was a member of a large dele- 
gation sent to visit Korea during the war, though he personally only got 
as far as Manchuria. After his return from this he was sent on a 
speaking tour of the North-West and Sinkiang. He was on inspection 
groups studying rural conditions in Hunan and elsewhere and on an 
inspection group studying prison conditions. At the end of 1956 he got 
out to Hongkong and subsequently wrote this book. 

He does not seem ever to have been particularly pro-Communist but, 
in 1949, seems to have felt that the Democratic League had some chance 
of playing a role in national reconstruction through a genuine coalition 
government. By the time this book was written he had come to feel 
that there was nothing good to be said for the Communists—that they 
were concerned solely with maintaining and extending their power with 
complete disregard for the interests of the Chinese people. 

Mr. Chou’s experience had put him in a very unusual position for 
writing a book about the Peking régime. There have been other books 
by people who have lived in the system and seen it from inside and then 
managed to get out to write freely about their experiences, but they have 
been by people who have seen the system from the bottom—at levels 
where they could only observe Communist policies as administered by 
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subordinate Communist officials. Mr. Chou was at least on the outer 
edges of power—meeting the Communist leaders, involved in high level 
bodies on the government side, and in a position to hear a lot of high 
level gossip. We will probably only get a really clear account of how the 
system operates at the top Party level if some Communist of Central 
Committee rank defects and writes his memoirs, but Mr. Chou was in a 
position to get the sort of information which a competent journalist 
could get in a non-totalitarian capital. 

In relation to these opportunities the book is rather disappointing. 
It is very long, 588 pages of Chinese would probably come to over 
1,000 in English translation, and a great deal of it only gives the author’s 
opinions without the evidence on which they are based. Hundreds of 
pages really tell little more than that the author disliked the Communists 
and, to anyone looking for evidence rather than opinions, are less satis- 
factory than some of the analyses produced by people working outside 
China on the basis of published material. However, there are sections 
adding up to perhaps a quarter of the book which are extremely interest- 
ing because they give information not available from other sources. 
There are reports of what Communist leaders said at fairly high level 
meetings, accounts of proceedings in which the author participated, 
accounts of the observations made on official inspection trips, bits of top 
level gossip in circles round the ruling Communist group, and so on. 

There is some very interesting material on the Korean war. After 
the official announcement indicating possible intervention there was a 
heated debate in Peking on whether or not to enter the war. The 
argument on one side was that China could not allow a neighbouring 
Communist country to be defeated and was obliged to join in a just and 
anti-aggressive war. The argument on the other side was that the new 
régime needed a period of stabilisation and reconstruction and could 
not afford to get into a war against a strong enemy. It was rumoured 
that the Communist military leaders were also divided and that Mao 
Tse-tung spent three days and nights pacing his room before making his 
decision. After the decision had been made, Chou En-lai is quoted as 
reporting to a meeting, “If necessary we must be prepared to retreat 
from the coastal provinces to the interior and make the Northwest and 
Southwest the bases for planning a long war.” And preparations were 
started for shifting industrial equipment out of Manchuria and the 
coastal cities (pp. 193-195). 

Confidence revived when there was no American attack on China. 
At a later period of the Korean war Chou En-lai is quoted as saying, 
“The leaders of imperialist governments are mean people. You only 
need to abuse them violently, to attack them and if necessary give 
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them a colour to look at and they cannot move hand or foot” and, “ If 
you hit the imperialists till they feel it hurt, they will ask peace from 
you.” Or again at the time of Dien Bien Phu, “ You have to put 
military pressure on the imperialists, then they will ask for negotiations ” 
(pp. 491-492). 

On the general foreign policy line, the leaders of the Democratic 
League and other non-Communist groups were in favour of a neutralist 
or Titoist position. The actual Communist choice of full alignment with 
Stalin is explained as partly due to ideological sympathy—the Chinese 
and Russian Communists could talk the same ideological language—and 
partly to the realisation that only alignment with Russia could offer 
the opportunity for the expansion of Chinese power. 

The Communist leaders are described as irreconcilably hostile to the 
non-Communist world, though ready for tactical purposes to mask this 
hostility at times to weaken or divide their enemies. In reporting the 
international situation to the sort of meetings which the author attended 
they were always looking for evidence of splits among the non- 
Communist Powers. 


The account of the position of the Democratic League (pp. 67-76) 
shows that the non-Communist parties in the coalition government never 
had any real independence. They were completely dependent on the 


government financially and all their activities were supervised by the 
United Front Work Department of the Communist Party whose per- 
mission had to be obtained for any action and whose representatives 
attended all meetings. 

There is a long discussion of the various “ movements” which are 
described as playing an essential part in Communist control by breaking 
up all the traditional forms of social organisation and eliminating all 
possible challengers of absolute Communist power. 

The first of these was the “land reform” movement which started 
before 1949 in Manchuria. Here of course the author could not write 
from direct observation but, as a native of Manchuria, he had many 
relatives and friends there on whose accounts he could rely. He argues 
that Manchuria was chosen as a test case precisely because conditions 
were least favourable there. Because of recent settlement and the 
relatively favourable ratio of land to population there was little natural 
basis for class warfare in many villages. To work up struggle meetings 
against landlords the Communists had to organise lumpen-proletariat 
groups who could be moved from village to village to represent “ the 
masses.” And because it was handled in this way, the movement in 
the North-east was extreme in atrocities against those accused of being 
landlords. For the whole of China, the author makes a very rough 
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estimate that two million people were killed in the course of the “land 
reform movement.” 

The accounts given of several movements makes clear that their 
actual working cannot be judged from their ostensible objectives. At the 
beginning of the “three-anti” movement the “ Regulations for the punish- 
ment of corruption” came before the Constitutional Law Committee. 
The author argues that there was a real need for this part of the move- 
ment because a lot of corruption had developed among the new Com- 
munist officials. The original form of the regulations proposed the death 
penalty for anyone who had peculated more than fifteen million dollars 
(old currency) which was under £250. However, P’eng Chen, Mayor 
of Peking and Politburo Member, argued that there were too many 
cadres who had peculated more than this and the Committee agreed to 
raise the limit to thirty million. Even this did not satisfy P’eng Chen 
who said that there were too many cadres who had peculated more than 
a hundred million. It was finally agreed to leave the determination of 
the exact figure to Mao Tse-tung who was reported to have said that 
there were so many cadres who had peculated up to a thousand million 
(over £15,000) that to execute them would disturb public confidence. 
So these particular regulations were never published. 

It was reported in Peking that, before the start of the “‘ three-anti ” 
movement, Mao Tse-tung had called a meeting of high Communist 
Officials from various regions and, after explaining plans for the move- 
ment, said in a fatherly way “Among our sort of people there are those 
who have offended against the ‘ three-anti’ and acted wrongly, even very 
seriously. I hope that you will investigate yourselves and the Central 
Committee will not need to pursue the matter ” (p. 213). 

In fact, few high ranking Communist officials were punished for 
corruption. All organisations spent most of their time during March 
and April 1952 in hearing confessions and holding struggle meetings 
connected with the “three-anti” movement which produced many 
suicides, but the whole emphasis of the movement moved away from a 
struggle against corruption to a struggle against counter-revolutionary 
ideas. 

The new Marriage Law also came before the Constitutional Law 
Committee. Here, again, the author argues that the actual law was a 
good one. However, its actual application in the countryside was 
directed largely to breaking up traditional family solidarity. In some 
cases the regulation forbidding parents to arrange marriages against the 
wishes of their children was used to insist on the break up of marriages 
which, though arranged years before, had proved harmonious. And 
people investigating in the countryside are quoted as reporting cases in 
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which local cadres had used the law to get possession of the more 
attractive girls from the socially outcast landlord families. 

The author was able to make some check of the working of the 
“Clear up counter-revolutionaries ” movement while on an inspection 
trip. He found prisons to contain large numbers of people imprisoned 
on very flimsy charges and relates this to a speech in which Mao Tse- 
tung had said that most organisations contained about 5 per cent. of 
“bad elements.” Every organisation then had to find reasons for 
denouncing about 5 per cent. of its membership. 

The author quotes the findings of his inspection trip in Hunan as 
refuting Mao Tse-tung’s claim that the peasants were demanding more 
rapid progress in collectivisation. In the areas he visited he found a 
great deal of dissatisfaction with even the first stages of collectivisation. 
And he found the system of grain purchase and sale to be both corrupt 
and oppressive. His inspection team was able to clear up one case in 
which a local cadre had appropriated a purchase order in favour of the 
family of a man in the army and had sold the grain on the black market. 
(An incident which confirms other evidence that, in a system with no 
rule of law, people have no redress against local officials except when 
they have the chance of contacting some inspection group sent by higher 
authorities). He also quotes a case in which a man who had obtained a 
grain purchase order had to travel about forty miles and then wait several 
days, at his own expense, before he was allowed to make his purchase. 

The author was able to check agrarian conditions both on this trip 
to Hunan in 1955 and on a visit to his home village in Kirin. In both 
he quotes expressions of great dissatisfaction and reports the conditions 
in his home village to have deteriorated considerably compared with the 
period before Communist rule. 

This review has concentrated on summarising some of the more 
interesting passages in the book where the author has used his special 
opportunities for obtaining information, because the book is not 
available in English. It can be seen that an English translation would 
be of value to people interested in China though it would need to be 
drastically edited and would be more valuable if the author could be 
persuaded to give more details of his experiences. 

LINDSAY OF BIRKER. 


Communism in South-East Asia: A Political Analysis. By J. H. 
BRIMMELL. [Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1959. 415 pp. Index and folding map. £2 2s.] 


IT is as true of Communism in South-East Asia as elsewhere that it is an 
imported, not an indigenous, growth. But whereas in the Middle East 
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and in Latin America the local Communist parties have remained, by 
and large, the creatures of Moscow only, in South-East Asia they are 
increasingly under the influence of Peking as well. This is true despite 
the fact that the Chinese Communists themselves continue to acknow- 
ledge the Soviet Union’s leadership of the “ Socialist camp,” and it will 
become truer still as time goes on and as China’s independent power 
increasingly asserts itself. 

In this major work Mr. Brimmell does not appear to have neglected 
any of the mainsprings of South-East Asian Communism, but to readers 
of this journal its main interest will probably lie in his account of 
China’s role. Like every other Asian Communist party, China’s was set 
up, under Russian supervision, through the Comintern. Since Sun 
Yat-sen and the Nationalist movement were ready to meet the Soviet 
agents half way, the soil could scarcely have been more fertile for 
the seeds of Communist penetration. But the Kuomintang, created in the 
image of the Communist Party, proved a tougher nut to crack than the 
Communists themselves had supposed; “in short,” as Brimmell puts it, 
“the Comintern had created a party beyond its control.” Stalin himself, 
closely following Chinese developments in 1926, regarded the victory 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s army over the northern warlords as of greater 
importance than a possible victory of the Chinese Communist Party over 
the Kuomintang. The northern warlords were “confederates” of the 
Western Powers and had to be defeated; the Chinese Communist Party, 
at that stage, was less important to Stalin’s plans than the Kuomintang. 

Stalin lived to regret his error of judgment, but history was kind 
enough to knock a second time. In the intervening years Mao Tse-tung 
had gained control of the Chinese Communist Party from the more 
orthodox Li Li-san and radically altered its character and strategy, by 
basing it on the peasantry instead of the proletariat. He had written, 
among other important ideological works, New Democracy and People’s 
Democratic Dictatorship, Despite Professor Wittfogel’s searches into 
the writings of Marx, Engels and Lenin,’ Mao’s doctrines contained 
important new elements, new enough, at any rate, to be regarded as 
heretical in Stalin’s Moscow (a point Mr. Brimmell might usefully have 
developed); indeed, it was not until after Mao’s military victory in the 
Chinese civil war that his ideas were officially recognised in Moscow as 
inspired adaptations of Marxist-Leninist doctrines. As Brimmell puts 
it, “in Leninist terms, Mao was advocating a dictatorship of the 
peasantry, which was anathema to the Comintern ”; or again: 


The Maoist strategy accomplished for China what Leninism had 
accomplished for Russia. It took a previously elaborated body of ideas 


1 See The China Quarterly, No. 1, January-March 1960. 
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and applied them in a manner suitable to local conditions, thus 

achieving success. Just as Lenin was in essence a practical Russian 

revolutionary who borrowed the Marxist dogmas as a rationalisation 
of his actions, not hesitating to distort them as much as he needed, so 

Mao applied Marxism-Leninism to China. 

In view of Mao Tse-tung’s prestige, the size and potential power of 
Communist China, and its relative geographical proximity to South-East 
Asia, it was natural that Peking’s influence on the Communist parties in 
the area should grow rapidly after the establishment of the Chinese 
People’s Republic. Recent events—such as the Sino-Soviet border dis- 
pute and the Sino-Indonesian difference over Indonesia’s Chinese 
minority —have shown both the extent and the limitations of China’s 
desire and capacity for independent action. Mr. Khrushchev’s journey 
to Asia early in the year, on the other hand, showed the extent of 
Russia’s concern over the damage China’s actions had caused to the 
Communist movement in Asia. 

In an interesting but controversial final chapter Mr. Brimmell argues 
that South East Asia, culturally and socially, forms a distinct entity 
which is probably refractory both to Communist and to Western 
methods of economic development. His inference is that both the 
Americans and the Communists, having failed to grasp the uniqueness 
of the area, are doomed to experience setbacks and disappointments. 
Paradoxically, however, he seems to assume that the Communists will be 
better able to profit from the psychological errors of the Americans 
than vice versa. This may indeed have seemed a valid assumption in 
the post-Bandung period (Mr. Brimmell finished writing in mid-1958); 
it has seemed a questionable one since the Chinese repression of the 
Tibetan rebellion. 

As anyone who deals with contemporary affairs knows, it is impos- 
sible to keep up with history when writing a book. But nine-tenths of 
this illuminating, painstaking and intelligent work is of fundamental 
and permanent value. This is one of the best and most important of 
the Chatham House surveys. 

BRIAN CROZIER. 


Common Sense About China. By Guy Wint. [London: Gollancz, 1960. 
176 pp. 6s.] 


Modern China: A Brief History. By DAvip NELSON Rowe. [Princeton : 
Van Nostrand, 1959. 191 pp. $1.25.] 


THESE handy volumes are intended primarily for the general reader 
rather than the specialist. Both authors, however, are accomplished 
students of Chinese affairs. Of the two, Mr. Wint is more interpretative 
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and speculative; he seems to favour the topical approach seeking to 
answer questious uppermost in the minds of his readers. Mr. Rowe, 
on the other hand, builds his account more solidly on concrete data, 
although he too writes with perspective and conviction. 

While the two authors do not necessarily hold opposite views on 
Chinese affairs, they select different points for emphasis and reach some- 
what different conclusions. Mr. Wint brings out clearly the failings of 
Sun Yat-sen and the strength of Mao Tse-tung’s programme. In connec- 
tion with the civil war period, he points out the irony in that an abun- 
dance of American aid failed to help the Kuomintang just as the paucity 
of Soviet aid failed to hurt the Communists. While he deplores the 
absence of democracy in Red China, he maintains that “ materially, the 
prospects of today are much brighter, with the likelihood of substantial 
further improvements in every successive decade.” Of particular interest 
is the balance sheet of similarities and contrasts between Old and New 
China. His discussion of how Communism might be transformed by 
China is likewise suggestive. : 

Mr. Rowe’s view of China’s past and future leads him to“%more sombre 
conclusions. To him Red China’s economic growth has virtually enslaved 
the whole population. In this economy, he sees only the portents of 
warfare rather than of welfare. He holds that revolt is not possible 
under existing circumstances, but passive resistance is a definite prospect. 
He laments the policy of America’s allies to “ appease ” Communism. 
In his opinion, they should aid the “ dissidence” inside Red China, 
though he does not urge intervention. Mr. Rowe has incorporated in 
his book considerable information on recent progress in Formosa. In 
the second half of his book, entitled “‘ Readings,” one also finds useful 
excerpts illustrating the major developments of the past century. 

The ability of the Chinese Communists to step up agricultural pro- 
duction since 1958 (the “Great Leap Forward”) is touched upon by 
both authors. The usual themes of forced communalisation, deprivation 
of individual land ownership, and comparison with Russian experiences 
are presented. To this reviewer, it seems that both writers have not 
drawn sufficient attention to the key factor in Mao Tse-tung’s revolution- 
ary leadership, namely, his reliance upon, and utilisation of, the large 
sector of “ Poor Peasants.” Mao’s strategy has been to keep up the 
enthusiasm of the “ Poor Peasants ” (hence more diligent husbandry) by 
suppressing the “capitalistic” operations of the “Middle and Rich 
Peasants.” With this support, he has succeeded not only in overthrowing 
the old order but in accumulating the wherewithal to push the “ socialist 
construction.” So long as the vast mass of these “ Poor Peasants” are 
getting a little more to live on, they will support the régime that has made 
the new order possible. Whether they hold title to any land, whether they 
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are living in old hovels or in communal halls, and whether they are 
working more or fewer hours—all of these considerations seem to be 
quite secondary to them. 


PING-CHIA Kuo. 


Kerala Under Communism. A Report prepared by the Democratic 
Research Service. [Bombay: Democratic Research Service, 1959. 
176 pp. Rs.4.] 


THE Communist episode in Kerala is interesting for several reasons. First 
it is because the Communists gained their first (and only) opportunity 
of governing an Indian province. Secondly, it is because they came to 
power through the ballot-box; thirdly, because their régime aroused so 
much controversy and provoked such popular unrest that within two and 
a half years of their assuming office they were dismissed by the Govern- 
ment in Delhi; and finally because, although in the election that followed 
they were badly defeated, they increased both their total vote and their 
proportion of the poll. 

In Kerala Under Communism, the Democratic Research Service, 
which is a private research body devoted to the study of Communist acts 
and practices, has attempted to describe, under various heads, develop- 
ments in Kerala under the Communist administration. There are brief 
accounts of the nature of their administration, their handling of the 
perennial food problem, their educational and agrarian policies, and 
their use of the police as a political instrument. The increased incidence 
of civil disturbances and the final breakdown of law and order are also 
dealt with. There is a useful background chapter describing Kerala’s 
peculiar caste and class differences, especially between the Nampoodripad 
Brahmins, the Nairs. and the low-caste Ezhavas. Without some know- 
ledge of Kerala’s highly complicated social system, it is difficult to under- 
stand the agrarian and other legislation introduced by the Communists. 

It is a pity, however, that the authors have tended to regard develop- 
ments in Kerala in isolation, without relating them to parallel 
developments within the Indian Communist Party. Their experiences in 
Kerala made a deep impression on a considerable body of Indian Com- 
munists; in fact, just one year after the Kerala electoral victory, the 
Party renounced violence and became non-insurrectionary. While top 
Communist leaders were thus forced to adapt their policies in the light of 
the Kerala experience, the Kerala Communists, too, had to make their 
actions accord, to some extent, with the requirements of their national 
leaders. Moreover, in the Kerala administration itself, there were occa- 
sional differences over questions of strategy and tactics, and it does not 
do to ignore this and treat the leadership as monolithic. Kerala Under 
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Communism, in this and other respects, suffers from a too obvious anti- 
Communist bias. It is surprising, for instance, that while writing on 
land reform, the authors should have failed to discuss Mr. E. M. S. 
Nampoodripad’s writings on the land question. 

As a concise but well-documented account of Communist misdeeds 
and broken promises, this book is useful. Later editions should try to 
include an index; also, brief biographical sketches of Kerala Communists 
would enhance its value. 

SAVAK KATRAK. 





Quarterly Chronicle and 
Documentation 


1. Foreign Relations 


The Controversy over Peaceful Co-existence 


The note of dissent struck by K’ang Sheng’s speech at the meeting 
of the Warsaw Treaty Powers in Moscow in February (see documenta- 
tion in last number of the China Quarterly) was emphasised in a series 
of Chinese Communist press articles and declarations related to the 
celebration of the ninetieth anniversary of Lenin’s birthday on April 22. 
The main theme of this publicity was the fidelity of Chinese Communism 
to the original doctrine of Lenin, especially with regard to his teaching 
that wars were inevitable as long as capitalism continued to exist. While 
no direct attack was made on Khrushchev or the Soviet Communist 
Party, there was a plain implication that the Soviet position as stated 
at the Twentieth and Twenty-first Congresses of the C.P.S.U. was a 
deviation from Leninism and that the pure faith was now preserved only 
in Peking. Particularly notable was the appeal to the authority of the 
Moscow Declaration of Communist parties of November 1957, which 
was described by Lu Ting-yi as “the programme of the international 
Communist movement of our time” and was evidently considered to 
rank above any pronouncement made by a Soviet Party Congress on 
its own. Closely related to this elevation of the authority of the inter- 
national movement over that of the Soviet Union was the growing 
personality cult of Mao Tse-tung hailed in one eulogy as “the most 
prominent Marxist-Leninist revolutionary, politician and theorist among 
all contemporaries.” 

In the April 1 issue of the Chinese Communist fortnightly Red Flag 
an article on Leninism by Yu Chao-li gave a warning against the idea 
that the nature of imperialism had changed in any way since Lenin’s 
time. The theme was further developed in the next number of Red Flag, 
with a fierce attack on revisionism, which was identified with Tito, but 
in a manner which appeared to cover certain recent utterances of 
Khrushchev. That the Rusian leaders felt themselves to be under fire 
in this polemic was indicated by the speech delivered on the Lenin 
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anniversary by Kuusinen, a member of the Presidium of the C.P.S.U., 
who declared that 


“in order to be loyal to Marxism-Leninism to-day it is not enough 
to repeat the old truth that imperialism is aggressive. The task is to 
make full use of the new factors for peace in order to save mankind 
from the catastrophe of a new war.” 


After the Chinese warnings of the incorrigible aggressiveness of the 
United States the breakdown of the Summit conference was taken as a 
vindication of the Chinese view and was celebrated in Peking as a 
manifestation of the proper Communist spirit. The polemics against 
revisionism were renewed, however, when Khrushchev instead of 
promptly concluding a separate peace treaty with East Germany, as he 
was expected to do, signified his willingness to wait and see whether 
the American people would elect a new President more amenable than 
Eisenhower to Soviet wishes. While in Moscow the view that policies 
of peaceful co-existence and disarmament were incompatible with 
Marxism-Leninism was denounced as “ dogmatic” and “ left sectarian,” 
General Li Chih-min, writing in the People’s Daily on the tenth anni- 
versary of the outbreak of the Korean war (June 25) declared that “ the 
modern revisionists ” had been so scared by the “ imperialist blackmail 
of nuclear war” that they exaggerated the destructiveness of such a war 
and begged the imperialists for peace at any price, thereby undermining 
“the militant spirit of the socialist countries.” The dispute was carried 
to the Bucharest Congress in the last week of June, when Khrushchev 
rallied support from the European satellite parties for his policy, from 
which he said the Soviet Union “ will not retreat a single step,” but the 
Chinese delegate, Peng Chen, still maintained that “so long as 
imperialism exists there will always be the danger of war.” 

Behind this abstract argument about historical necessities it was 
possible to discern a Chinese fear of a Soviet-American rapprochement 
with China left out. Certainly Chinese Communist propaganda did every- 
thing possible to pour scorn on “the Camp David spirit,” and during 
the period of pre-Summit manoeuvres between Russia and the West. 
China was able to emerge as the champion of an uncompromising 
Communist militancy undeluded by false hopes. 


1. Cutna’s INTERPRETATION OF LENIN 


The present world situation has obviously undergone tremendous changes 
since Lenin’s lifetime, but these changes have not proved the obsoleteness 
of Leninism; on the contrary, they have more and more clearly confirmed 
the truths revealed by Lenin and all the theories he advanced during the 
struggle to defend revolutionary Marxism and develop Marxism. .. . 
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The modern revisionists, proceeding from their absurd arguments on 
the current world situation and from their absurd argument that the Marxist- 
Leninist theory of class analysis and class struggle is obsolete, attempt to 
totally overthrow the fundamental theories of Marxism-Leninism on a 
series of questions like violence, war, peaceful co-existence, etc. 

There are also some people who are not revisionists, but well-intentioned 
persons who sincerely want to be Marxists, but get confused in the face 
of certain new historical phenomena and thus have some incorrect ideas, 
For example, some of them say that the failure of the U.S. imperialists’ 
policy of atomic blackmail marks the end of violence. While thoroughly 
refuting the absurdities of the modern revisionists, we should also help these 
well-intentioned people to correct their erroneous ideas... . 

Can it be said that, compared with the past, the imperialists are no longer 
addicted to violence, or that there has been a lessening in the degree of their 
addiction? 

Lenin answered such questions on several occasions long ago. He pointed 
out in his book Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism: 

. . . for politically imperialism is in general a striving towards violence 
and reaction. (Selected Works, International Publishers, New York, Vol. V, 
DB bo 8 

Of course, these words of Lenin were uttered in the early period of the 
October Revolution, when the proletarian state was newly born, and its 
economic forces still young and weak, while with the lapse of forty years 
and more, the face of the Soviet state itself, and of the whole world has 
undergone a tremendous change, as we have already described. Then, are 
the foregoing pronouncements of Lenin obsolete, because the nature of 
imperialism has changed owing to the might of the Soviet Union, the might 
of the forces of socialism and the might of the forces of peace? Or, is it 
that imperialism, although its nature has not changed, will no longer resort 
to violence? Do these ideas conform to the real situation? 

The socialist world system has obviously gained the upper hand in its 
struggle with the capitalist world system. This great historic fact has 
weakened the position of imperialist violence in the world. But will this fact 
cause the imperialists never again to oppress the people of their own country, 
never again engage in outward expansion and aggressive activities? Can it 
make the warlike circles of the imperialists “lay down the butcher knife ” 
and “ sell their knives and buy oxen”? Can it make the groups of munitions 
merchants in the imperialist countries change over to peaceful pursuits? 

All these questions confront every serious Marxist-Leninist, and require 
deep consideration. It is obvious that whether these questions are viewed 
and handled correctly or incorrectly has a close bearing on the success or 
failure of the proletarian cause and the destiny of humanity... . 

Before the Second World War, the 1920-1940 period prior to Germany’s 
attack on the Soviet Union was a period of peaceful coexistence between 
imperialism and the Soviet Union. During all those twenty years, the Soviet 
Union kept faith with peaceful coexistence. However, in 1941, Hitler was 
no longer willing to coexist peacefully with the Soviet Union, the German 
imperialists perfidiously launched a savage attack on the Soviet Union. 
Owing to the victory in the anti-fascist war, with the great Soviet Union 
as the main force, the world saw once again a situation of peaceful co- 
existence between the socialist and capitalist countries. Nevertheless, the 
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imperialists have not given up their designs. The U.S. imperialists have set 
up networks of military bases and guided missile bases everywhere around 
the Soviet Union and the entire socialist camp. They are still occupying 
our territory Taiwan and continually carrying out military provocations 
against us in the Taiwan Straits, They carried out armed intervention in 
Korea, conducting a large-scale war against the Korean and Chinese peoples 
on Korean soil, which resulted in an armistice agreement only after their 
defeat—and up to now they are still interfering with the unification of the 
Korean people. They gave aid in weapons to the French imperialist occupa- 
tion forces in their war against the Vietnamese people, and up to now they 
are still interfering with the unification of the Vietnamese people. They 
engineered the counter-revolutionary rebellion in Hungary, and up to now 
they are continually making all sorts of attempts at subversion in the East 
European and other socialist countries. The facts are still just as Lenin pre- 
sented them to a U.S. correspondent in February 1920: on the question of 
peace, “there is no obstacle on our side. The obstacle is the imperialism of 
American (and all other) capitalists.” (Collected Works, 4th Russ. ed., 
Vol. XXX, p. 340.)... 

We believe in the absolute correctness of Lenin’s thinking: War is an 
inevitable outcome of systems of exploitation and the source of modern 
wars is the imperialist system. Until the imperialist system and the exploit- 
ing classes come to an end, wars of one kind or another will always occur. 
They may be wars among the imperialists for redivision of the world, or 
wars of aggression and anti-aggression between the imperialists and the 
oppressed nations, or civil wars of revolution and counter-revolution between 
the exploited and exploiting classes in the imperialist countries, or, of course, 
wars in which the imperialists attack the socialist countries and the socialist 
countries are forced to defend themselves. All these kinds of wars represent 
the continuation of the policies of definite classes. Marxist-Leninists 
absolutely must not sink into the mire of bourgeois pacifism, and can only 
appraise all these kinds of wars and thus draw conclusions for proletarian 
policy by adopting the method of concrete class analysis. As Lenin put it: 
“ Theoretically, it would be quite wrong to forget that every war is but 
the continuation of politics by other means.” (“The War Program of the 
Proletarian Revolution,” Selected Works, F.L.P.H., Moscow, 1952, Vol. I, 
part 2, p. 572.) 

To attain their aim of plunder and oppression, the imperialists always 
have two tactics: the tactics of war and the tactics of “ peace’; therefore, 
the proletariat and the people of all countries must also use two tactics to 
counter the imperialists: the tactics of thoroughly exposing the imperialists’ 
peace fraud and striving energetically for a genuine world peace, and the 
tactics of preparing for a just war to end the imperialist unjust war when 
and if the imperialists should unleash it... . 

The Declaration of the Moscow Meeting pointed out that “the main 
danger at present is revisionism, or, in other words, right-wing opportunism.” 
Some say that this judgment of the Moscow Meeting no longer holds good 
under today’s conditions. We hold this to be wrong. It makes the people 
overlook the importance of the struggle against the main danger— 
revisionism, and is very harmful to the revolutionary cause of the proletariat. 
Just as from the beginning of the seventies of the nineteenth century there 
was a period of “ peaceful” development of capitalism during which the old 
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revisionism of Bernstein was born, so under the present circumstances when 

the imperialists are compelled to accept peaceful coexistence and when there 

is a kind of “internal peace” in many capitalist countries, revisionist trends 

find it easy to grow and spread, Therefore, we must always maintain a high 

degree of vigilance against this main danger in the working-class movement. 
As pupils of Lenin and as Leninists, we must utterly smash all attempts 

of the modern revisionists to distort and carve up the teachings of Lenin.... 
Long live great Leninism! 


[From “Long Live Leninism! ”, Red Flag, April 16, 1960. (Translated in 
Peking Review, No. 17, 1960.)] 


2. KHRUSHCHEV’S REPLY 


Comrades, questions of international relations, questions of war and 
peace, have always deeply concerned the mass of the people. That is natural. 
More than once in history the anti-national policy of the imperialists, their 
desire for a redivision of the world, for the seizure of new colonies, have 
subjected mankind to the horrors of devastating wars. But no matter how 
terrible wars have been in the past, if the imperialist circles should succeed 
in unleashing another world war, its calamities would be incomparably 
more terrible. For millions of people might burn in the conflagration of 
hydrogen explosions, and for some states a nuclear war would be literally 
a catastrophe. That is why the Marxist-Leninist parties, in all their activity, 
have always been consistent champions of a reasonable peaceloving policy, 
of the prevention of another world war... . 

We do not intend to yield to provocations and to deviate from the general 
line of our foreign policy, which was laid down by the 20th C.P.S.U. 
Congress and approved in the Declaration of the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties, adopted in 1957, during the celebrations of the 40th anniversary 
of the Great October Socialist Revolution. 

This is a policy of coexistence, a policy of consolidating peace, easing 
international tension and doing away with the cold war. 

The thesis that in our time war is not inevitable has a direct bearing on 
the policy of peaceful coexistence proclaimed at the 20th and 21st Con- 
gresses of our party. Lenin’s propositions about imperialism remain in force 
and are still a lodestar for us in our theory and practice. But it should not 
be forgotten that Lenin’s propositions on imperialism were advanced and 
developed tens of years ago, when the world did not know many things that 
are now decisive for historical development, for the entire international 
situation. 

Some of Lenin’s propositions on imperialism date back to the period 
when there was no Soviet Union, when the other socialist countries did 
not exist. 

The powerful Soviet Union, with its enormous economic and military 
potential, is now growing and gaining in strength; the great socialist camp, 
which now numbers over 1,000 million people, is growing and gaining in 
strength; the organisation and political consciousness of the working class 
have grown, and even in the capitalist countries it is actively fighting for 
peace. Such factors are in operation now as, for instance, the broad move- 
ment of peace champions; the number of countries coming out for peace 
among nations is increasing. It should also be pointed out that imperialism 
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no longer has such a rear to fall back upon as the colonial system which 
it had formerly. 

Besides, comrades, one cannot mechanically repeat now on this question 
what Vladimir Ilyich Lenin said many decades ago on imperialism, and go 
on asserting that imperialist wars are inevitable until socialism triumphs 
throughout the world. We are now living in such a period when the forces 
of socialism are increasingly growing and becoming stronger, where ever- 
broader masses of the working people are rallying behind the banner of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

History will possibly witness such a time when capitalism is preserved 
only in a small number of states, maybe states for instance, as small as a 
button on a coat. Well? And even in such conditions would one have to 
look up in a book what Vladimir Ilyich Lenin quite correctly said for his 
time, would one just have to repeat that wars are inevitable since capitalist 
countries exist? 

Of course, the essence of capitalism, of imperialism, does not change even 
if it is represented by small countries. It is common knowledge that a wolf 
is just as bloodthirsty a beast of prey as a lion or a tiger, although he is 
much weaker. That is why man fears less to meet a wolf than a tiger or a 
lion. Of course, small beasts of prey can also bite, essentially they are the 
same but they have different possibilities, they are not so strong and it is 
easier to render them harmless. 

Therefore one cannot ignore the specific situation, the changes in the 
correlation of forces in the world and repeat what the great Lenin said in 
quite different historical conditions. If Lenin could rise from his grave he 
would take such people, as one says, to task and would teach them how 
one must understand the essence of the matter. 

We live in a time when we have neither Marx, nor Engels, nor Lenin 
with us. If we act like children who, studying the alphabet, compile words 
from letters, we shall not go very far. Marx, Engels and Lenin created their 
immortal works which will not fade away in centuries. They indicated 
to mankind the road to communism. And we confidently follow this road. 
On the basis of the teaching of Marxism-Leninism we must think ourselves, 
profoundly study life, analyse the present situation and draw the conclusions 
which benefit the common cause of communism, 

One must not only be able to read but also correctly understand what one 
has read and apply it in the specific conditions of the time in which we live, 
taking into consideration the existing situation, and the real balance of 
forces. A political leader acting in this manner shows that he not only 
can read but can also creatively apply the revolutionary teaching. If he 
does not do this, he resembles a man about whom people say : “ He looks 
into a book, but sees nothing!” 

All this gives grounds for saying with confidence that under present 
conditions war is not inevitable. 

He who fails to understand this does not believe in the strength and 
creative abilities of the working class, underestimates the power of the 
socialist camp, does not believe in the great force of attraction of socialism, 
which has demonstrated its superiority over capitalism with the utmost clarity. 

Is the possibility of the imperialists unleashing war under present con- 
ditions ruled out? We have said several times and we repeat once again: 
No, it is not. But the imperialist countries cannot fail to take into account the 
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power of the Soviet Union, the power of the sucialist camp as a whole. 
Naturally, the imperialists do not want to trigger off war in order to perish 
in it. They would like to destroy the socialist countries. Therefore today 
even the stupid, frenzied representatives of the imperialist circles will think 
twice about our power before they start a military gamble. . . 

The U.S.S.R. pursued a policy of peace even when it stood alone, facing 
the powerful camp of imperialist states. We are also pursuing this policy 
now when the forces of peace are undoubtedly superior to the forces of 
war and aggression. 

This position of ours stems from our firm belief in the stability of the 
socialist system, in our system, and therefore don’t worry about the future 
of socialism. 

No world war is needed for the triumph of socialist ideas throughout 
the world. These ideas will get the upper hand in the peaceful competition 
between the countries of socialism and capitalism... . 


[Speech to Rumanian Communist Party Congress in Bucharest on June 21. 


From text in Soviet News, No. 4292, released by Soviet Embassy, London, 
June 22.] 


The Indian and Nepalese borders 


In response to an invitation from the Indian Prime Minister, Mr. 
Chou En-lai went to Delhi, where he arrived on April 19, for “ discus- 
sions ”—not, on the Indian view, “ negotiations”—on the frontier 
disputes. He brought with him a retinue of Foreign Ministry officials suffi- 


cient for the immediate conclusion of a detailed settlement and may have 
hoped for a striking diplomatic success which would incidentally have 
strengthened his personal position in Peking; he was reported to 
have shown considerable chagrin at the coldness of his reception and the 
stubborn refusal of the Indian Government to surrender territory which 
it regarded as rightfully belonging to India. A week of discussions left 
the situation as it was. The Chinese, according to the account after- 
wards given to the Indian Parliament by Mr. Nehru, claimed to have 
been in “constructive and actual” occupation of north-eastern Ladakh 
for the last 200 years, but the Indian officials who examined the evidence 
produced were unconvinced by it. In the absence of an indisputable 
Chinese title to the territory, India was being asked to surrender it simply 
because Chinese troops had recently occupied it and had forcibly expelled 
Indian border patrols, but Indian public opinion had been too much 
roused to make such a surrender politically possible for the Indian 
Government. The suggestion, which had been canvassed in some 
quarters, that India should give up north-eastern Ladakh in return for 
Chinese recognition of the MacMahon Line was likewise unacceptable 
to Indian national sentiment, since the MacMahon Line was equally 
regarded as an established frontier to which India had a legal right. 
From Delhi, Chou En-lai went to Khatmandu, where he stayed from 
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April 26 to 29, returning Mr. Koirala’s recent visit to Peking. The 
atmosphere here was more friendly than in Delhi, but Mr. Chou failed 
to persuade the Nepalese Government to follow the example of Burma 
and sign a non-aggression pact with the Chinese People’s Republic 
which would completely neutralise Nepal, ruling out any defence agree- 
ment with India. A Treaty of Peace and Friendship was, however, 
concluded, together with an agreement to set up a joint commission to 
demarcate the Nepal-Tibet border. A feature of Chinese aspirations 
which caused considerable popular resentment in Nepal was a claim 
that Mount Everest lay within the confines of Tibet and therefore 
belonged to China. As a way of reinforcing this claim a Chinese 
mountaineering party shortly afterwards climbed Everest from the north 
and placed a bust of Mao Tse-tung on the summit; the achievement was 
hailed by the Chinese press as a great victory for the Communist Party 
and a manifestation of the new revolutionary consciousness of the 
Chinese people. 

Meanwhile Tibetan guerilla resistance to the Chinese army of 
occupation continued in the mountains to the north of the borders of 
India and Nepal, and operations against the rebels led at the end of 
June to a Chinese incursion into Nepal and a clash with Nepalese 
frontier guards in which the latter suffered casualties. This and other 


incidents caused the Nepalese Government to strengthen its military 
posts on the Himalayan passes leading into Tibet. 


THE SINO-INDIAN COMMUNIQUE 


Three. The two Prime Ministers explained fully their respective stands 
on the problems affecting the border areas. This led to a greater under- 
standing of the views of the two Governments but the talks did not result 
in resolving the differences that had arisen. The two Prime Ministers were 
of the opinion that further examination should take place by officials of the 
two sides of the factual material in the possession of both the Governments. 

Four. The two Prime Ministers, therefore, agreed that officials of the 
two Governments should meet and examine, check and study all historical 
documents, records, accounts, maps and other materia] relevant to the 
boundary question, on which each side relied in support of its stand, and 
draw up a report for submission to the two Governments, This report would 
list the points on which there was agreement and the points on which there 
was disagreement or which should be examined more fully and clarified. 
This report should prove helpful towards further consideration of these 
problems by the two Governments. 

Five. It was further agreed that the officials should meet from June 
to September, 1960, alternately in the capitals of the two countries. The 
first meeting should take place in Peking and the officials would report to 
the two Governments by the end of September 1960. During the period 
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of further examination of the factual material, every effort should be made 
by the parties to avoid friction and clashes in the border areas, .. . 


New Delhi, April 25, 1960. 
[Peking Review, No. 18, 1960.] 


The anti-American campaign 


The Chinese Communist political effort in the Far East during the 
second quarter of 1960 was concentrated on moves to prevent ratification 
by Japan of the new Japanese-American Security Pact negotiated by the 
Kishi Government. Following a conference in China between represen- 
tatives of the Chinese and Japanese Communist Parties, at which Kishi 
was proclaimed “the common enemy of the Chinese and Japanese 
peoples,” a plenum of the Central Committee of the Japanese party on 
April 9 launched an “all-out struggle” against ratification. The 
development of this campaign, in which the Socialists were allied with the 
Communists and the Zengakuren students’ organisation and the Sohyo 
trade union federation provided bodies of demonstrators, was a matter 
of Japanese domestic politics, but Communist China provided a sub- 
stantial backing, not only by intensive radio propaganda to Japan, but 
also, it was alleged, by the transmission of large funds through Japanese 
front organisations. The campaign against the Security Pact further 
developed into an opposition to the visit of President Eisenhower to 
Japan; this was in line with the stepping-up of Chinese Communist 
personal denunciation of the President after the U-2 incident and the 
collapse of the Summit conference. His tour of the Far East was 
represented as a preparation for war and a challenge to the “ peoples ” 
of Asia. The subsequent agitation produced hostile demonstrations on 
the President’s arrival in Okinawa and compelled the Japanese Govern- 
ment to cancel its invitation to him; on the other hand, he had 
enthusiastic receptions in both Taipeh and Seoul, while even in Japan 
the processions and riots failed to prevent the formal ratification of the 
Security Pact by the Diet and passage of legislation needed to put 
it into effect. 

During the visit of President Eisenhower to Formosa, the Chinese 
Communists put down the strongest bombardment that Quemoy had 
suffered since the crisis of August 1958. The quarter also witnessed 
China’s 100th “ serious warning” to America for alleged intrusions into 
Chinese territorial sea and air. 


Chinese anti-“ imperialist” diplomacy 


Mao Tse-tung had talks with a series of delegations from various 
Asian, African and Latin American countries during the period. The 
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main burden of Mao’s remarks was that China stood beside all oppressed 
peoples against the common enemy, U.S. imperialism. 

Other developments were the formation of a Chinese-African People’s 
Friendship Association at a rally in Peking on April 17; the signing of 
trade agreements with Iraq and Cuba; the announcements that President 
Sekou Toure of Guinea and Premier Fidel Castro of Cuba would visit 
China. On April 30 a delegation from the Algerian rebel government, 
which China recognises, arrived in Peking. It was led by Krim Belkacem, 
Deputy Premier and Foreign Minister. In the communiqué of May 19, 
China invited the Algerian rebels to station a diplomatic representative 
in Peking. 


China and Indonesia 


Relations between the two countries continued to be uneasy. In 
connection with the evacuation of overseas Chinese, disputes arose over 
the conduct of two Chinese consuls whose recall from their posts the 
Indonesian Government demanded. China at first refused but then 
gave in. On July 2, during the evacuation of the town of Tjimaki in 
west Java, two Chinese women were killed. The Indonesian Govern- 
ment states that its troops were mobbed by Chinese who tried to seize 
their guns and that the women were killed when the guns went off acci- 
dentally. China depicts the shooting as cold-blooded and deliberate 
and has protested. 


Chou’s other visits 


Chou En-lai’s visit to Burma (immediately prior to his arrival in 
India) was marked by cordiality as a result of the boundary treaty that 
had been signed in Peking in January (see Chronicle in previous issue). 
His trip to Cambodia (May 5—May 9) at the invitation of Prince Sihanouk 
was the occasion for him to adjure the local Chinese population to obey 
Cambodian laws, learn the Cambodian language and invest capital in 
the country. He held up Cambodia’s attitude towards its Chinese 
minority as an example to other South East Asian countries—clearly he 
had mainly Indonesia in mind. One result of the increasing cordiality 
between Cambodia and China was the decision of Prince Sihanouk to 
send some of his children to Peking for education. They are being 
féted by the Chinese Premier as we go to press. 

Chou En-lai also visited North Vietnam (May 9—May 14) and Mon- 
golia during this period (May 27-June 1). The latter visit resulted in a 
Chinese long-term loan to Mongolia of 200 million roubles to cover 
the period 1961-65. 
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2. Internal Political and Economic Developments 


Agriculture 


On April 10, the National People’s Congress approved the 1956-67 
Agricultural Development Programme. In his report on the plan, Deputy 
Premier T’an Chen-lin did not give any reasons why it had taken four 
years for it to obtain this official seal of approval. The programme 
was originally put forward by the Communist Party Politburo “on the 
initiative of Mao Tse-tung” in January 1956. After a few months of 
enthusiastic propaganda, however, the programme disappeared from 
public view and was not brought forward again until September 1957 
when a revised draft was published. 

Despite the further delay, there is only one textual revision as com- 
pared with the draft presented by T’an Chen-lin, the régime’s senior 
spokesman on agricultural affairs, to the Party Congress in May 1958— 
bed-bugs have replaced sparrows as one of the four pests to be eliminated 
(the others are rats, flies and mosquitoes). Sparrows are being spared 
because they are the natural enemies of the insect pests which do harm 
to the “ greatly expanded ” acreage of forests and orchards. 

The delay in the passage of the programme has led to its appearing a 
very anachronistic, almost an archaic, document. Throughout there is 
no mention of the communes whose formation began about the time that 
the programme was last discussed. Article 1 talks of the consolidation 
of co-operatives. In 1958, the revised draft took account of the organi- 
sational changes that had occurred since the programme was first 
advanced in 1956. There is no reason given why there has not been a 
further face-lifting this time. 

Presumably the delay can be explained by a desire to avoid com- 
mitting the régime to the programme’s major goals prior to it being 
certain that those goals could be achieved. These goals are specific 
annual per mow (one-sixth of an acre) yields for grain and cotton; for 
grain, three figures are prescribed on the basis of a division of the 
country into three climatic regions.* 

After listing achievements made since the launching of the plan (28 


1 The relevant passages are: “In the 12 years starting from 1956, in areas north of 
the Yellow River, the Chinling Mountains, the River Pailung, and the Yellow River 
in Chinghai Province, the average annual yield of grain should be raised from the 
1955 figure of 150 catties per mow to 400 catties. South of the Yellow River and 
north of the Huai River the yield should be raised from the 1955 figure of 208 catties 
to 500 catties. South of the Huai River, the Chinling Mountains and the River 
Pailung it should be increased from the 1955 figure of 400 catties to 800 catties per 
mow. ... [A catty is roughly equal to 1 Ib.] 

“‘In the same 12 years the average annual yield of ginned cotton should be raised 
from the 1955 figure of 35 catties per mow (the average for the whole country) to 
40, 60, 80 or 100 catties, depending on local conditions.” . . . Translated in Current 
Background (CB) (Hong Kong: U.S. Consulate-General) No. 616. 
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per cent. of counties, representing 24 per cent. of the grain acreage, have 
achieved their grain yield targets; at least 20 per cent. of the cotton- 
growing counties achieved their targets on some 42 per cent. of the total 
area sown to cotton), T’an called for its pre-schedule fulfilment. He 
admitted that this would be “no easy job” and would require “ great 
efforts.” 

Confidence that the targets can be fulfilled is doubtless partly attribu- 
table to hopes placed on the results of increased investment in agriculture 
(see Chronicle in last two issues). According to the budget speech of 
Finance Minister Li Hsien-nien at the People’s Congress on March 30, 
the state will allocate 50 per cent. more investment funds to the com- 
munes this year, the figure going up to 1,500 million yuan (about £217 
million or $638 million); capital or investment in agriculture and related 
sectors such as forestry, water conservancy and meteorology will increase 
62°9 per cent. to 3,910 million yuan (about £566 million or $1,663 
million).? 

The Minister of Agricultural Machinery (his department was only 
set up in August last year) told the Congress that the output of tractors 
would reach 22,000 units (an increase of 293 per cent. over 1959) and 
that of combine harvesters would reach 2,000 units (up 60 per cent.). This 
would bring the total number of tractor units to 81,000 and combine 
harvesters to 6,900. The total power generation capacity of small rural 
power stations would reach between 200,000 and 300,000 kilowatts (up 
300 to 500 per cent.). The total increase in mechanical and semi- 
mechanical tools, the Minister said, would represent the equivalent of 
14 per cent. of the current labour force.* 

One of the main means by which the Government hopes to increase 
mechanisation is by the current movement for technical innovations 
centred on the improvement of farm tools. Close relations are said 
to have been established between machine factories and communes in 
an attempt to find out what are the most valuable improvements and best 
new tools that can be made. Considerable publicity has been accorded 
to the use of mechanised, semi-mechanised and “simple” rice trans- 
planters. According to the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, such tools 
could cover between three and 30 mow a day as compared with half 
a mow by hand.* He stated that last year 45,000 hectares were sown by 
rice transplanters. A People’s Daily editorial on April 15 indicated that 
in 1960 the figure would rise to about 21 million hectares; to achieve 
this increase 4-5 million units would be used. The saving in work days 


2 Li’s speech is translated in CB No. 615. 
3 This speech is translated in CB No. 618. A tractor “ unit” is 15 h.p. 
4 In an article in the People’s Daily reported by NCNA on March 25. 
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would be 300 million and yields would be raised on average by 30 catties 
a mow. 

Summer harvest prospects have been reported as good, but drought 
has been reported along the middle and lower reaches of the Yellow 
River, which may affect the sowing of autumn crops. (The flow of the 
Yellow River and other rivers in this area is said to have been reduced 
by two-thirds compared with previous years.) ° 

A typhoon which struck East Kwangtung and South-West Fukien 
on June 9 is said to have caused floods of “ unprecedented seriousness ” 
in the latter province.® 


Education 


Probably the speech at the People’s Congress foreshadowing the 
most radical changes in any aspect of Chinese life was that of Lu Ting-yi, 
head of the Communist Party’s Propaganda Department. He announced 
that the primary and secondary educational system “ must be reformed ” 
over the next ten to twenty years. The main object of the reform is to 
“ shorten the schooling period, appropriately raise the educational level, 
appropriately control the study hours and appropriately increase par- 
ticipation in physical labour.” * 

In place of the present system, inherited from the Nationalists, of 
six years of primary and six of secondary education, he proposed a 
period of “about ten years” and revealed that experiments had been 
made with a nine-year integrated course. By making children start 
primary school at six, a year earlier than hitherto, it is hoped that they 
will be able to get a complete education before they are old enough to 
be required for work in field and factory. Under the present system, 
with the full course taking till the age of 19, the Government could never 
permit more than about a million students to graduate from secondary 
school; any greater number would impose a serious strain on the labour 
force, Lu explained. One result of the system will clearly be much 
more intensive curricula. 


Personalities 


The Communist Party veteran Lin Po-ch’ii, who ranked eighth in the 
Politburo, died on May 29 at the age of 75. The son of a village 
primary school teacher, Lin was educated at Shangteh Teachers Training 
School in Hunan. In 1904 he went to Tokyo Normal College on a 
government scholarship. In Japan he became a follower of Sun Yat-sen. 


5 NCNA June 13. 
6 NCNA June 20. 
7 The speech was reproduced in Peking Review, No. 19, 1960. 
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He joined the Communist Party shortly after its foundation in 1921, 
but continued to work with Sun and was elected a member of the 
Kuomintang Central Executive Committee and of its Political Council 
in 1925. During the Northern Expedition, he acted as political com- 
missar to Cheng Chien’s Sixth Army. When the Communists and 
Nationalists split in 1927, he took part in the Nanchang uprising. 
Shortly afterwards he went to Moscow where he studied at the Sun 
Yat-sen University. 

On his return to China in 1931, Lin was assigned to financial work, 
first in the Kiangsi Soviet and then, after the long march (in which he 
took part), in the north-west. From 1937 to 1948 he was chairman of the 
Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Government. At various times during the 
period of the war against Japan, he acted as a Communist liaison official 
with the Nationalists. 

Lin was elected to the Party’s Central Committee in 1938 and to the 
Politburo at the Seventh Party Congress in 1945. When the Communists 
set up their government in Peking, he was allotted the post of Secretary- 
General to the Central People’s Government Council which acted as a 
legislature till the formation of the First National People’s Congress in 
1954. Lin was made a Deputy Chairman of the Standing Committee 
of the new body. 

In the official tributes to him, Lin was described as being “ among 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s closest comrades-in-arms,” one who had always 
steered a correct line avoiding the shoals of both rightist and “ leftist ” 
opportunism. 

It seems likely that Lin’s long years of devoted service to the Com- 
munist cause earned him considerable respect. But there were never 
any indications in recent years that he played a decisive policy-making 
role in Peking. 

Lin’s death was the occasion for the reappearance in print of the 
name of Deputy Premier Marshal P’eng Teh-huai for the first time since 
he lost his post as Defence Minister last September (see this Chronicle in 
the previous issues). He was listed as one of the mourners. 

After the conclusion of the People’s Congress, the top Chinese leaders 
went on inspection trips again and spent May Day in various parts of 
the country. Mao was in Tientsin, Liu Shao-ch’i in Chengtu, Chou En-lai 
in Kweiyang, Ch’en Yun in Shanghai, Ch’en Yi in Kunming. Chu Teh 
officiated in Peking. During the period Mao has been reported also in 
Wuhan, Tsinan and Chengchow. All are now back in Peking. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Tamds Aczél was one of the most celebrated of young Hungarian Communist novelists, 
winning both the Stalin and Kossuth Prizes. He left Hungary after the 1956 revo- 
lution in which he played an active part. He now lives in London and has just 
published (with Tibor Meray) The Revolt of the Mind, about intellectual life under 
the Hungarian Communist régime. 


Liliana Brisby, journalist and broadcaster, has published numerous articles on Bulgarian 
developments in The World Today, New Leader, Soviet Survey and other journals. 


S. H. Chen is Professor of Chinese at the University of California, Berkeley. Among 
his many publications on Chinese literature of various periods is his book Modern 
Chinese Poetry, in collaboration with Harold Acton. 


Brian Crozier, a journalist with many years of experience in South East Asia, now edits 
the Foreign Report for the Economist. 


Martin Esslin is a journalist and broadcaster and the author of a biography of Bertholt 
Brecht entitled Brecht: A Choice of Evils. 


L. C. Green is Lecturer in International Law at University College, London. The author 
of numerous articles in legal journals, he is Assistant Editor of the Library of 
World Affairs. 


A. M. Halpern, of the Mathematics Division of the RAND Corporation, heads the 
research group on Chinese foreign policy. 


Savak Katrak is a Pakistani journalist who has contributed articles on India and 
Pakistan to the Economist, Orient, The World Today, Eastern World, and other 
journals, 


Ping-chia Kuo, who got his Doctor’s degree at Harvard, was Professor of History at 
National Wuhan University from 1933 to 1938. During the war and post-war years 
he served the Nationalist Government in various diplomatic capacities. Now an 
associate professor of history at Southern Illinois University, he is the author of 
China: New Age and New Outlook. 


Leopold Labedz is a leading expert on Communist sociology and associate editor of 
Soviet Survey. 


Michael Lindsay (Lord Lindsay of Berker) escaped from Japanese-held Peking in 1941 
to the Communist areas of North China where he stayed till 1944. The author of 
China and the Cold War, Lord Lindsay is currently a professor in the School of 
International Service of the American University, Washington D.C. His appraisal 
of China’s first decade appeared in our first issue under the title ‘“‘ Agrarian Policy 
and Communist Motivation.” 


D. E. T. Luard was formerly a member of H.M. Foreign Service and saw service in 
Peking. He is now a Research Fellow of St. Antony’s College, Oxford. He is 
co-author of The Economic Development of Communist China. 


Leo A. Orleans is a Senior Research Analyst at the Library of Congress, Washington D.C. 
He is the author of numerous articles on Chinese population problems. 


Allen S. Whiting is a member of the Social Science Division of the RAND Corporation, 
where he specialises in Sino-Soviet relations. He is the author of Soviet Policies in 
China, 1917-24, and co-author of Sinkiang: Pawn or Pivot? 
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